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best * auld warld stories” which his pen h 
produced ; indeed it titates the germ, as it 
were, of the fabric he is about to raise. ‘This 
if it maybe so termed, is’ intro- 
fiddier ‘named Wandering 
drawn in the author’s best 
er Wiikie. The next, and perhaps 
tful charactér’in the Novel, is 
poor daft‘budy named Peter Peebles, long 
well known Parliament House ( Anglice 
the Westminster. Hall of Edinburgh,).as an 
unsnecessful litigant in a suit which: turned 
poor Peter’s brain ; and since David Gellatly, 
the authorhas not painted any bewildered 
brain iw such charming relief. ‘These are two 
of the low characters; another of the same 
Class is Nanty Ewart; the skipper of a smug- 
gling eatter, who is done to the iife, coarsish 
a little, but a picture of the true cabinet cut. 
The great aga of the piece, dud the 
mont ‘powerfully sustained, is Mr. Herries, of 
Birrenswork. He is tle great plotter, the 
ptime mover wf every thing; but it would be 
acting unkindly to our readers to anticipate 
the story more in describing him, than to 

give them the motto.to Redgauntict : 
Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the fast gasp, with truth and loyalty. 

Having thas briefly alluded to the leading 
acters, we shall pass to that fine episode 
tid by the blind fiddier to Darsie Latimer, 
the hero, while wandering on the shores of 
the Solway, and which the author, with his 
wonted skill, connects so intimately with all 
the after events of the Novel. Darsie, in col- 
loquy, happens to call his companion one 
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honest folks ; and the following is the 
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whether I am honest, or Sant Lane feo 
be the deevil himsell for what ye ken; for he 
has power to come 





Whigs were as dour as the Cavaliers were 
fierce, and it was which should first tire the 
other. Redgauntlet was aye for the strong- 
hand ; and his name is kenn’d as wide in the 
country as Claverhouse’s or Tam Dalyell’s. 
Glen, nor dargle, nor mountain, nor cave, 
could hide the puir hill-folk when Redgaunt- 
let was out with bugle and bloodhound after 
them, as if they had been sae mony deer. 
And troth when they fand them, they didna 
mak muckle mair ceremony than a Hieland- 
man wi’ a roe-buck—It was just, ‘ Will ye 
tak the test ?’—if not, ‘ Make ready—prescnt 
—fire !’—and there lay the recusant. 

“Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and 
feared, Men thought he had a diréct com- 
pact with Satan—that he was proof against 


t,’| steel—and that ballets happed aff bis buff- 


try auld 
inhies out frae their 
. 4 that I am gaun to tell you 
‘was a thisg that 
father’s time—that is, nry father was then a 
haflin’s callant; and I tell it to you, that it 
‘may: be-a lesson to you, that are but a young, 
theughtless chap, wha ye draw up wi ona 
lonely road ; for muckle was the.dool and 
care that came o’t to my. gudesire.’ 

‘¢ He commenced his tale accordingly, in a 
distinct narrative tone of voice, which he 
raised and depressed with considerable skill; 
at times sinking almost into.a whisper, and 
turning his clear but sightless eye-balls upob 
my face, as if it had been possible for him 
witness the impression which his narrati 
made upon my featares. I will nots you 
a syllable of it, although it be of the longest ; 
so I make a dash——and begin 

WANDERING WILLIE’S TALE. 

** Ye maun have heard of Sir Robert Red- 
gauntlet of that Ilk, who lived in these parts 
before the dear years. The country will 
lang mind him; and our fathers used.to draw 
breath thick if ever they heard him named. 
He was out wi’ the Hielandmen in Montrose’s 
time; and again he was in the hills wi’ Glen- 
cairn in the saxteen hundred and fifty-twa; 
and sae when King Charles the Second came 


Redgauntlet? He was knighted at Lonon 
court, wi’ the King’s ain sword; and being 
a red-hot prelatist, he came down here, ram- 
pauging like a lion, with commissions of lieu- 
tenancy, and of lunacy for what I ken, to pat 
down a’ the Whigs and Covenanters in the 





country. Wild wark they made of it; for the 


befell in our ain house. in my | 4 


in, wha. was in sic favour as the Laird. of 


coat like hail-stanes from a hearth—that he 
had.a mear that would turn a hare on the 
side of Carrifra-gawns—and muckle to the 
same. purpose, of whilk mairanon. The best 
blessing they wared on him was, ‘ De’il scowp 
wi’ Redgauntlet!’ He wasna a bad master 
to his ain folk though, and was weel 


liked by his tenants; and as for the lackies 
‘and treopers that raid out wi" him -to the 
persecutions, as the Whigs ca’ad these 


blind 


times,. wad hae drunkea 
to. his at ony time.. 
~* Now yeare to 


air rer, and. fre 

there than, onywheére els¢ in the cout te. 
a’ deserted now; and. I sat on the broken 
doar-cheek three days since, and was glad I 
couldna see the plight the place was in;, but 
that’s a’ wide o’ the mark. - There dwelt my 
gudesire, Steenie Steenson, a rambling, rat- 
tling chiel’ he had been in his young days, 
and could play weel on the pipes ;.he was fa- 
mous. at ‘ Hoopers and *—a’ Cumber- 
land couldna. touch him at * Jockie Lattin’— 
and-he had the finest fi for the back-lill 
hetween Berwick and. Catlisle. The like 
o’ Steenie wasna the sort that they made 
Whigs o’. And so le hecame a Tory, as they 
ca’ it, which we now ca’ Jacobites, just out 
of a kind of needcessity, that lie might belang 
to some side or other, He had nae ill-will to 
the Whig bodies, and likedna to see the blude 
rin, though, being o to follow Sir Robert 
in hunting and h Watching and ward- 
ing, he saw muckle ; maybe did 
some, that he couldna avoid, : 

“ Now Steevie was a-kind.of favourite with 
his master, and kenn’d.a’ ted folks about ‘the 
castle, and was often sent for to play the pipes 
when they were at their merriment. Auld 
Dougal MacCallum, the butler, that had fol- 
lowed Sir Robert through gadé and ill, thick 
and thin, pool and stream, was specially fond 
of the pipes, and a a. my gudesire his 
gude word wi’ the ; Dougal could 
turn his master roand his . 

“ Weel, round cauie the tion, and 
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it had like to have broken the hearts baith of 
Dougal and his master. But the change was 
not a'thegether sae great as the y feared, and 
other folk thought for... ‘The $3 made an 
unca_crawing what they wad do with their 
auld enemies, and in special wi’ Sir Robert 
Redgaunilet. But there were ower mony great 
folks dipped in the same doings, to make a 
spick and span new warld. So Parliament 
passed it a’ owér easy; and Sir Robert, 
bating that é@ ‘wai held to hunting foxes in- 
stead of Covenanters, remained just the: man 
he was. His revel was as loud, and his hall 
as weel lighted, as ever it had been, though 
maybe he lacked the fines of the non-con- 
formists, that used to come to stock larder 
and cellar ; for it is certain he began to be 
keener abont the rents than his tenants used 
to find him before, and they behoved to be 
prompt to the rent-day, or else the laird was- 
na pleased. And he was sic an awsome body, 
that naebody cared to anger him; for the 
oaths, he swore, and the rage that he used to 
get into, and the looks that he put on, made 
men sometimes think him a deevil incarnate. 

~ Weel, my gudesire was nae manager—no 
that ‘he was a very great misguider—but he 
hadna the saving ei , and he got twa terms 
rent in arrear, He got the first brash at 
Whitsunday put ower wi’ fair words and 
piping ; . but, when Martinmas came, there 
was a summons from the grund-oflicer to 
come wi’ the rent on a day preceese, or else 
Steenie behoved to flitt. “Sair wark he had 
to get the siller; hut he was weel-freended, 
and at last he got the haill scraped thegether 
——a thousand merks—the maist of it was from 
a neighbour they éa’ad Laurie Lapraik—a sly 
tod... Lautie had waltl o’ gear—could hunt 
wi’ the hound and'rin wi’ the hare—and_ be 
pide or Tory, saant or sinner, as the wind 
st He was a professor in this Revolution 
warld, but he liked an orra sound and a tune 
on the pipes weel aneugh at a bye-fime ; and 
abune a’, he thought he had gude security for 
the siller he lent my gudesire over the stock- 
ing at Primrose-Knowe. 

“* Away trots my gudesire to Redgauntlet 
Castle wi’ a heavy parse and a light heart, 
glad to be ont of the Laird’s danger. Weel, 
the first thing he learned at the Castle was, 
that Sir Robert had fretted himsell into a fit 
of the gout, because he did not appear before 
twelve o’clock. It wasna a’thegether for sake 
of the money, Dougal thought ; but becanse 
he didua like to part wi’ my gudesire aff the 
frond. Dougal was glad to see Steenie, and 
‘brought him into the great oak parlour, and 
there sat-the Laird his leesome lane, except- 
se Far he had beside him a great, ill-favour- 
ed jack-an-ape, that was a special pet of his ; 
a one beast it was, and mony an ill-na- 
tured trick it played—ill to please it was, and 
easily angered—ran about the haill castle 
gosuece ht young sad pin g, an 
diting folk, Specially efore ill-wéather, or 
disturbances. in the state. Sir Robert 
it, os Wolk, ates ‘the warl 
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ghastly as Sdtan’s... Major Weir_sat opposite 
to him, in a red laced coat, and the Laird’s 
wig on his head ; and aye as Sir Robert girned 
wi’ pain, the jack-ani-ape girned too, like a 


sheep’s-head between’ a pair of tangs—an ill-' 


faur’d, fearsome couple they were. The 
Laird’s buff-coat was hing on a pin behind 
him, and his broadsword and his pistols with- 
in reach; for he keepit up the auld fashion 
of having the weapons ready, and a horse 
saddled day and night, just as he used to do 
when he was able to loup on horseback, and 
away after ony of the hill-folk he could get 
speerings of. Some said it-was for fear of the 
Whigs taking vengeance, but I judge it was 
just his auld custeom—he wasna gien to fear 
onything. The rental-book, wi’ its black co- 
ver and brass clasps, was lying beside him; 
and a book of sculduddry sangs was’ put be- 
twixt the leaves, to keep it open at the place 
where it bore evidence against the Goodman 
of Primrose-Knowe, as behind the hand with 
his mails and duties. Sir Robert gave my 
gudesire a look, as if he would have withered 
his heart in his bosom. Ye maun ken he had 
a way of bending his brows, that men saw 
the visible mark of ‘a horse-shoe in his fore- 
head, deep-dinted, as if it had been stamped 
there. . 

*«¢ Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a 
toom whistle ?’ said Sir Robert. ‘ Zounds! if 
you are——’ 

‘*My gudesire, with as gude a countenance 
as he could put on, made a leg, ard placed 
the bag of money on the table wi’ a dash, like 
a mah that does something clever. The Laird 
drew it to him hastily—‘Is it all here, 
Steenie, man?’ 

** Your honour will find it sight,’ said my 
gudesire, 

“ «Here, Dougal,’ said the Laird, ‘ gie 
Steenie a tass of brandy down stairs, till I 
count the siller and write the receipt.’ 

“ But they werena weel out of the room, 
when Sir Robert gied a yelloch that garr’d 
the castle rock. Back ran Dougal—in flew 
the livery-men—yell on yell gied the Laird, 
ilk ane mair awfu’ than the ither. My gude- 
sire knew not whether to stand or flee, but 
he yentured back into the parlour, where a’ 
was gaun hirdy-girdie—naebody to say ‘ come 
in’ or * gae out.’ Terribly the Laird roared 
for cauld-water to his feet, and wine to cool 
his throat ; and; Hell, hell, hell, and its flames, 
was aye the word in his mouth. They brought 
him water, and when they plunged his swoln 
feet into the tub, he cried out it was burning; 
and folk say that it did’ bubble and sparkle 
like a seething cauldron. He flung the cup 
at Dongal’s head, and said he had given him 
blood instead of burgundy ; and, sure aneugh, 

e lass washed clottered blood aff the carpet 
the néist day. The jack-an-ape they ca’ad 
Major Weir, it'jibbered and cried as if it was 
mocking its master; my gudesire’s head was 
iiké to turn—he aque sillér-and receipt, 
and down stairs he banged ; but as he ran, the 
shrieks came faint and fainter; there was a 
deep-drawn shivering groan, and word gaed 
through the Castle, that the Laird was dead. 
*' © Weel; to Ragen 2 cae wi’ his 
ir in his month, and “his bést hope was, 
that D 


heard 


‘ougal tad seen the monéy-bag, and | . 


Vaird speak of writing the receipt. 

Tlie youtg Laird, now Sir John; came from 

Baise gh, to see things put to rights. | Sir 
an. 


| Hi father never gree'd weel—he 
om doc , i 
it| sat in the last Scots Parliament and voted for 


the Union, having gotten, it was thonght, a 


——— 
rug of the compensations—if his father could 
have come out of his grave, he would have 
brained him for_it on his awn hearth-stane. 
Some thought it was easier counting with the 
auid rough Knight than the fair-spoken young 
ane—but mair of that anon. ; a 

“‘ Dougal MacCallum, poor body, neither 
grat nor graned, but gaed avout the house 
looking like a corpse, but directingy.as-was 
his duty, a’ the order of the grand funeral. 
Now, Dougal looked. aye wanr and waur when 
night was coming; and was aye the last to 
gang to his bed, whilk was in,a little .reund 
just opposite the chamber of dais, whilk his 
master occupied while he was living,..and 
where he now lay in.state as, they ca’ad. it, 
well-a-day! The night before the funeral, 
Dougal could keep. his awn counsel nae 
langer ; he came doun) with his. proud spirit, 
and fairly asked anki Hutcheon to sit in his 
room with him for an hour. When they were 
in the round, Dougal took ae tass of brandy 
to himsel, and gave another to Hutcheon, 
and wished him all health and lang lite, and 
said that, for himsel, he wasna. lang for this 
world ; tor that, every night since, Sir .Ro- 
bert’s death, his silver call had sounded.from 
the state chamber, just as it used to do at 
nights in his lifetime, to call Dougal.to help 
to turn him in his bed., Dougal ‘said, that 
being alone with the dead on that floor of the 
tower, (for naebody cared to wake Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet like another corpse,) he had 
never danred to answer the call, but that now 
his conscience checked him for neglecting his 
ek for, “ though death breaks: service,’ 
said. MacCallum, ‘ it shall never break my 
service to Sic Robert; and I will, answer his 
next whistle, so be you will stand by me, ‘ 
Hutcheon.’ », . 

“ Hutcheomhad nae will to the wark, but 
he had stood by Dongal in batt!e and broil, 
and he wad not fail him at this pinch; so 
down the carles sat over a stoup of brandy, 
and Hutcheon, who was something of aclerk, 
would have read a chapter of the Bible ; but 
Dougal would hear naething but a bland of 
Davie Lindsay, whilk was the waur prepara- 
tion. 

‘* When midnight came, and the house was 
quiet as the grave, sure aneugh the silver 
whistle sounded as sharp and shrill as if Sir 
Robert. was blowing it, and up got the twa 
auld serving-men, and tottered into the room 
where the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw 
aneugh at the first glance; for there were 
torches in the room,:which shewed him the 
foul ‘fiend, in his ain. shape, sitting on the 
Laird’s coffin! Over he cowped.as if he had 
been dead. Heconld not tell how Jang he 
lay in a trance at the door, but when, he ga- 
theréed himself, he cried on his neighbour, and 
getting no answer, raised the house, when 
Dougal was fonnd lying dead within twa 
steps of the bed where. his master’s coffin was 
placed.. As for the whistle, it was gaen 
anes and aye; but mony a time was it heard 
on the top of the house in the bartizan, and 
amang the auld chimnies. and turrets, where 
the howlets have their nests. Sir John hush- 
ed ‘the matter up, and ‘the funeral passed 
over without mair bogle-wark. ; 

‘¢ But when. a’ was.over, and the Laird was 
beginning to settle his affairs, every tenant 
was called up for “his arrears, and my gude- 
sire for the full sum that stood egainst him.in 
the-rental-book.... Weel, away-he trots to the 
Castle,.to tell shis,story,, and thems, be AY in- 
troduced to Sir John, sitting in ef’s 
chair, in deep mourning, with weepers and 
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hanging crava and a small walking rapier 
by his Fide, ectoed of the auld broad-sword 
that had a hundred-weight of steel abont it, 
what with blade, chape, and basket-hilt. I 
have: heard their communing so often tauld 
ower, that I almost think I was there niysell, 
though I couldna be born at the time. (In 
fact, Alai, my companion, mimicked, with a 
good deal of: humour, the flattering, conci- 
liating tone of the tenant’s address, and the 
hypocritical melancholy of the Laird’s reply. 
His grandfather, he said, had, while he spoke, 
his eye fixed on the rental-book, as if it were 
a mastifi-dog that he was afraid would spring 
up and bite him.) 

‘67 wuss ye joy; sir, of the head-seat, and 
the white loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your 
father was a kind man. to friends and fol- 
lowers ; innékle grace to you, Sir John, to fill 
his shoon—his boots, I suld say, for he seldom 
wore shoon, unless it were muils when he 
had the gout.’ 

“« Ay, Steenie,’.quoth the Laird, sighing 
deeply, and putting his napkin to his een, 
‘his was a sudden call, and he willbe missed 
in thé country; no time to set his house in 
order—weel prepared God-ward, no doubt, 
which is the root of the matter—but left us 
behind a tangled hesp to wind, Steenie.— 
Hem! hem! We mann go to business, Stee- 
uie; much to do, and little time to do 
it in.’ 

“* Here he opened the fatal volume ; I have 
heard of a thing they call Doomsday-book— 
1am clear it has been a rental of back-gang- 
ing tenants. . 

“* Stephen,’ said Sir John, still in the 
same soft, sleekit tone of , voice—‘ Stephen 
Stevenson, or Steetison, ye are down here 
for a year’s rent behind the hand—due at last 
term.’ ¢ , 

‘ Stephen. ‘ Please your honour, Sir John, 
I paid it to your father.’ 

“ Sir John.‘ Ye took a receipt then, doubt- 
less, Stephen ;, and can produce it? ’ 

‘* Stephen. ‘ Indeed I hadna time, an it like 
your honour; for nae sooner had I set down 
the siller, and just as his honour, Sir Robert, 
that’s gaen, drew it till him to count it, and 
write out the receipt; he was ta’en wi’ the 
pains that removed him.’ 

“¢ That waswnlucky,’ said Sir John, after 
a pause. ‘ But ye maybe paid it in the pre- 
sencé of somebody. I want but a talis qualis 
evidence, Stephen. : I would go ower strictly 
to work with no poor man.’ 

** Stephen. ‘ Troth, Sir John, there was 
naebody inthe room but Dougal MacCallum 
the butler.. But, as your honour kens, he has 
e’en followed his auld master.’ 

“* Very unlucky again, Stephen,’ said Sir 
John, without altering his voice a single note. 
‘The man to whom ye paid the moriey is dead 
—and the man who witnessed the paynient 
is dead too—and the'siller, which should have 
been to the fore, is neither seen nor heard 
tell of in the repositories. How am F to be- 
lieve a’ this ?’ te 

“ Stephen. ¢ Ldinna ken, your honour; but 
there is a bit memorandum note of the very 
coins ; for, God help me! Thad to borrow out 
of twenty purses; and I am sure that ilk mah 
there set down will take his grit oath for what 
parpose I borrowed the money.’ 

** Sir John, + Lhave little doubt ye borrowed 
the money, Steenie. It is the payment that I 
want to have some proof of.’ : 

“ Stephen. * The siller maun be about the 
house, Sir John. »:And. since. your honour 
never got it, and his honour that was canna 





— 
have taen it wi’ him, maybe some of the fa- 
mily may have seen it.’ 

* Sir John. ‘We will examine the servants, 
Stephen; that is but reasonable.’ 

‘* But lackey and lass, and page and groom, 
all denied stoutly that they had ever seen such 
a hag of money as my gudesire described. 
What was waur, he had unluckily not men- 
tioned to, any living soul of them his purpose 
of paying his rent.. Ae quean had noticed 
something under his arm, but she took it for 
the pipes. 

“Sir John Redgauntlet ordered the ser- 
vants out of the room, and then said to my 
gudesire, ‘ Now, Steenie, ye see. you have 
fair play ; and, as IL hav@ittle doubt ye ken 
better where to find the siller than ony other 
body, I.beg, in fair terms, and for your own 
sake, that you will end this fasherie ; for, 
Stephen, ye maun. pay or flit.’ 

**¢The. Lord forgie your opinion,’ said 
Stephen, driven almost to his wits’ end—‘ I 
am an honest man.’ 

*** Soam I, Stephen,’ said his honour ; ‘and 
so are all the folks in the house, I hope. But 
if there be a knave amongst us, it must be he 
that tells the story he cannot prove.’ He 
paused, and then added, mair sternly, ‘If I 
understand your trick, sir, you want to take 
advantage of some malicious reports con- 
cerning things in this family, and particularly 
respecting my father’s sudden death, thereby 
to cheat me out of the money, and perhaps 
take away my charaeter, liy insinuating that 
L have received the rent I am demanding.— 
Where do you suppose this money to be ?— 
[ insist upon knowing.’ 

‘*My gudesire,saw every thing look so 
muckle against him, that he grew nearly des- 
perate—however, he-shifted from one foot to 
another, looked to every corner of the room, 
and made no answer. : 

“¢* Speak out, sirrah,’ said the Laird, as- 
suming a look of his father’s, a very particu- 
lar ane, which he had when he was angry—it 
seemed as if the wrinkless of his frown made 
that self-same fearful shape of a hofse’s shoe 
in the middle of his brow ;—‘ Speak out, sir! 
I will know your thoughts ;—do you suppose 
that I have this mofiey ?’ 

“¢ Far beit frae me to say so,’ said Stephen. 

“¢Do you charge any of my people with 
having taken it?’ . 

“<7 wad be laith to-charge them that may 
be innocent,’ said my gadesire ; ‘ and if there 
be ony ane that is guilty, I have nae proof.’ 

“«*¢ Somewhere the money must be, if there 
is a word of truth in your story,’ said Sir 
John ; *I ask where you think it is—and 
demand a correct answer?’ 

*¢Tn lel, if you will have my thoughts of 
it,’ said my gudesite} driven to extremity,— 
‘in hell! with your father and his silver 
whistle.’ ' 

* Down the stairs he ran, (for the parlour 
was fae place for him after such a word,) and 
he heard the Laird swearing blood and wounds 
behind -hink, as ‘ast as ever did Sir Robert, 
and roaring for the baillie and the baron-officer. 

“Away rode iy gddesiré to ‘his chief cre- 
ditor, (iim: they ca’ad Laurie Lapraik,) to try 
if he could make ‘onything out of him; but 
when he tauld his story, he got but the warst 
word in his wattie—thief, beggar, and dyvour, 
were’ the ‘saftest teriiis ; and to tle boot of 
these-hard terms, Laurie brought up the auld 
97 Ben Pe ping his hand in the blood of 
God’s saints, just as if tenant could have 
helped riding with the Laird, and that a leird 
like Sir rt Redgauntlet. My gudesire 


ee 
was, by this time, far beyond the bounds of 
patience, and, while he and Laurie were at 
de’il speed the liars, he was wanchancie 


‘| aneugh to abuse his doctriné as Weel as the 


man, and said things that gar’d folks flesh 
grew that heard them ;—he wasna just him- 
sell, and he had lived wi’ a wild set in his day. 

“ At last they parted, and my gudésire was 
to ride hame through the wood of Pitmarkie, 
that is a’ fou of black firs, as they say,—I ken 
the wood, but the firs may be k or white 
for what I can tell.—At the entry of the wood 
there is a wild common, and on the edge of 
the common; a little lonely, .change-house, 
that was keepit then by an ostler-wife, they 
suld hae ca’d her Tibbie Faw, and thére puir 
Steenie cried for a mutchkia of brandy, for 
he had had no refreshment the hail day. Tib- 
bie was earnest wi’ him to take a bite of meat, 
but he couldna think o’t, nor would he take 
his foot out of the stirrup, and took aff the 
brandy wholely at twa draughts, and named 
a toast at each :—the first was, The memory 
of Sir Robert Redgauntlet, and might ie never 
lie quiet in his grave till he had righted his 
poor bond-tenant ; and the. secord was, A 
health to Man’s Enemy, if he would but get 
him back the pock of siller, or tell him what 
came. o’t, for he saw the hail world: was like 
to regard him as a thief and a cheat, and he 
took that waur than even the ruin of his house 
and hauld.- 

* On he rode, little caring where, , It was 
a dark night turned, and the trees made it 
yet darker, and-he let: the beast-take its ain 
road through the wood ; when, all of a sud- 
den, from ‘tired’ and wéatiéd that it was 
before, the nag began to spring, and flee, and 
stend, that my gudesire Gould hardly’ keep 
the saddle—Upon the whilk, & horseman, sad- 
denly riding up beside him, sald, ‘That’s a 
mettle beast of yours, freend ; will you sell 
him ?’?—So “saying, he touched the horse’s 
neck with his riding-wand, and it fell into its 
auld beigh-he of a stumbling trot; ‘ But his 
spunk’s soon out of him, I think,’ continued 
the stranger, * and that is like mony 4 fpan’s 
courage, that thinks te’wad do great things 
till he come to the proof,’ ' 

“* My gudesire scarce listened to this; but 
spurred his horse, with * Gude e’en to-you, 
freend.’ 

“But it’s: like’ the stranger was ane that 
does na lightly yield his point; for, ‘ride as 
Steenié liked, he was aye beside him at the 
selfsame pace. At last my gudesire, Stee- 
nié Steenson, grew half angry ; and, to say the 
trath, half feared, 

-«<¢ Whatisitthat ye want with me, freend ?” 
he said. ‘ If ye be a robber, [have nae moiiey ; 
if ye be @ leal man, wanting company, have 
nae heart to mirth or speaking ; and if ye want 
to ken the foad, I s¢arce ken it miysell.’ 

“© Ff you will tell me your grief ’ said the 
stranger, ‘ I'am one that, though I have been 
sair misea’ad in the world, am the only hand 
for helping my freends.” 

“* So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, 
tmhait than from any hope of help, told him the 
story from beginning to end, 

‘* ¢¥¢’s a hard pinch,’ said'the stranger; ‘but 
I think I can help you,’ Z 

4 Ff yon could lend the money, sir, and 
take a‘lang day—I ken nae other help on 
earth,’ Said my gudesire. 

*¢ + Bat there may be some under the earth,’ 
sald’the stranger, ‘ Come, I'll be frank wi’ 
yor; I could lend yon the money on bond, 

ou'would maybe scruple my terms. Now, 





I can tell you, that your auld Laird is dis- 
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turbed in his grave by your curses, and the 
wailing of your family, and—-if ye daur ven- 
ture «to go to see him, he will give you the 
receipt.’ ; 

“ My gudesire’s hair stood on end at this 
proposal, but he thought his companion might 
be. some humoursome chield that was trying 
to frighten him, and might end with lend- 
ing him the money. Besides, he was bauld 
wi’ brandy,;an@ desperate wi’ distress; and 
he said, he had, courage to go to the gate of 
hell, and a step farther, for that receipt.— 
The stranger laughed. 

“‘ Weel, they rode on through the thickest 
of the wood, when, all of a sudden, the horse 
stopped at the door of a great house; and 
but that he knew the place was ten miles off, 
my father would have thought he was at Red- 
gauntlet Castle.. They rode into the outer 
conrt-yard, through the muckle faulding 
yetts, and aneath the anld porteullis ; and the 
whole front. of the house was lighted, and 
there were pipes and fiddles, and as much 
dancing a deray within as used to be in 
Sir Robert’s honse at Pace and Yule, and such 
high seasons. They lap off, and my gudesire, 
as seemed to him, fastened his horse to the 
very ring he had tied him to that morning, 
when he gaed to wait on the young Sir John. 

** ¢ God!’ said my father, ‘ if Sir Robert’s 
death be but a dream!’ 

‘* He knocked at the ha’ door, just as he 
wont, and his auld acquaintance, Dougal Mac 
Callum, just after his wont, too,—came to 
open the door, and said, ‘ Piper Steeuie, are 
ye there, lad? Sir Robert has been crying for 

ou , 


“My gudesige was like a man in a dream 


—he looked for the stranger, but ie was gaen’ 


for the time. At last, he just tried to say, 
‘Ha! Don 
thought ye had been dead. 

‘¢ * Never fash yourseli wi’ me,’ said Dongal, 
* but look to yoursell; and seg ye tak nae- 
thing frae onybody here, — meat, drink, 


or siller, except just the receipt that is your. 


ain. j 

‘* So saying, he led the way out through 
halls and trances that were » Br kenn’d e 
my gudesire, and into the auld oak parlour; 
and there was as much singing of profane 
sangs, and birling of red wine, and speaking 
blasphemy and oe had ever been 
in Redgauntlet Castie when. it-was at the 
blythest. 

‘“* But, Lord take us in keeping! what a 
set of ghastly revellers they were that sat 
round that table !—My gudesire kenn’d mony 
that had long before gane to their place. 
There was the fierce Middleton, and the dis- 
solute Rothes, and the crafty Landerdale ; 
and Dalyell, with his bald head and a beard 
to his girdle; and Earlshall, with Cameron’s 
blude on his hand; and wild Bonshaw, that 
tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s limbs till the blude 
sprung and Dumbarton Douglas, the twice- 
tu traitor baith to country and king. 
There was.the Bluidy Advocate MacKenyie 
who, for his worldly wit and wisdom, had 
been to the rest as a god. And there was 
Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, 
with his long, dark, curled locks, streamin 
down to his laced buff-coat, and his left ha 
always on his right spule-blade, to hide the 
wound that the silver bullet had made. He 
sat apart from them all, and looked at them 
with a melaneholy, haughty countenance; 
while the rest hallooed, and sung, and laugh- 
ed, that the room rang. But their smiles were 
fearfully contorted from time to time; and 


Driveower, are ye living? 1) 


their laughter passed into such wild sounds, 
as made my gudesire’s very nails grow blue, 
and chilled the marrow in his banes. 

“They that waited at the table were just 
the wicked serving-men and troopers, that 
had done their work and wicked bidding on 
earth. There was the Lang Lad of the Ne- 
thertown, that helped to take Argyle; and 
the Bishop’s summoner, that they called the 
De’il’s Rattle-bag ; and the wicked guards- 
men, in their laced coats ; and the savage 
Highland Amorites, that shed bluod like 
water; and many a proad serving-man, 
haughty of heart and bloody of hand, cring- 
ing to the rich, and making them wickeder 


»|tham they would be; grinding the’ poor to 


powder, when the rich had broken them to 
fragments. And mony, mony mair were 
coming and ganging, a’ as busy in their voca- 
tion as if they had been alive. 


a’ this fearful riot, cried, wi’ a voice like 
thunder, on Steenie Piper, to come to the 
board-head where he was sitting; his legs 
stretched: out before him, and swathed ‘up 
with flannel, with his holster pistols aside 
him, and the great broad-sword rested against 
his chair, just as my gudesire had seen him 
the last time upon earth—the very cushion 
for the jack-an-ape was close to him, but the 
creature itsell was not there—it wasna its 
hour, it’s likely; for he heard them say as he 
came forward, ‘ Is not the Major come yet?’ 
And another answered, ‘ The jack-an-ape will 
be here betimes the morn.’ And when my 
gudesire came forward, Sir Robert, or his 
ghaist, or the deevil in his likeness, said, 
* Weel, pipér, hae ye settled wi’ my son for 
PrcWrith. ech ade, mg. father gat. heveth 

Be on t _ my ¥ gat breath to 
say, that sir John Seal not settle without 
his honour’s receipt. : 

** * Ye shall hae that for atane of the pipes, 
Steenie,’ said the appearance of Sir Robert 
—‘ Play us up ‘ Weel hoddled, Luckie.’’ 

** Now this was a tune my gadesire learned 
frae a warlock, that heard it when they were 
worshipping Satan at their meetings ; and 
my gudesire had sometimes played it at the 
ranting suppers'in Redgauntlet Castle, but 
never very willingly ; ‘and now he grew cauld 
at the very name of it, and said, for excuse, 
he hadna his pipes wi’ him. 

* ¢ MacCallum, ye limb of Beelzebub,’ said 
the fearfu’ Sir Robert, ‘bring Steenie the 
pipes that I am keeping for him !’ 

** MacCallum brought a pair of pipesmight 
have served the piper of Donald of the Isles. 
But he gave my gudesire a nudge as he of- 
fered them; and looking secretly and closely, 
Steenie saw that the chanter was of steel, 
and heated to a white heat; so he had fair 
warning not to trust his fingers with it. So 
he excused himself again, and said, he was 
faint and frightened, and ‘had not wind 
aneugh to fill the bag. 

*¢Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie,’ 
said the fi 3 ‘for we do little else here ; 
and it’s ill speaking between a fou man. and 
a fasting.’ 

“* Now these were the very words that the 
bloody Earl of Douglas said to keep the 
King’s messenger in hand, while he cut the 
head off MacLellan of Bombie, at the Threave 
Castle; and that put Steenie mair and-mair 
on his guard. So he spoke up fike a map; 
and said he came neither to eat, or drink, or 
make minstrelsy ; but simply tor his ain—to 





ken what was come o’ the money he had paid, 
and to get a discharge for it; and he was so 





‘* Sir Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of 


—— 
stout-hearted by this time, that he charged 


Sir Robert for conscience-sake—(he had no ” 


power to say the. holy name)—and as he 
hoped for peace:and rest, to spread no snares 
for him, bot just to give him his ain. 

“The appearance gnashed. its teeth and 
laughed, but it took from a — pocket book 
the receipt, and handed it to Steenie. ‘ Here 
is your receipt, ye. pitiful cur; and for the 
money, my dogwhelp of a son may go look 
for it in the Cat's Cradle.’ 

“ My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and 
was about. to retire, when Sir Robert roared 
aloud, ‘ Stop though, thou sack-doudling son 
of a whore! I am not done with thee, 
Here we do nothing for nothing; and you 
must return on this very day twelvemonth, to 
pay your master. the homage that you owe 
me for my protection.’ 

‘* My father’s tongue was loosed of. a sud. 
denty, and he said aloud, ‘I refer mysell to 
God’s pleasure, and not to years.’ 

*¢ He had no sooner uttered the word than 
all was dark around him ; and he sunk on the 
earth. with snch a sudden shock, that he lost 
both breath. and sense. 

* How lang Steenie lay there he could not 
tell; but when he- came to :himsell, he was 
lying in the auld kirkyard of Redgauntlet 
parishine, just at the door of the family aisle, 
and the scutcheon of the .anld koight, Sir 
Robert, hanging over.his head. There was a 
deep morning fog on grass and gravestone 
around him, and his horse was feeding quietly 
beside the minister's twa cows. . Steenie 
would have thought the whole was a dream, 
but he had the receipt in his hand, fairly 
written and: signed: by the auld Laird ; oly 
the*lact letters-of his, name enanadiiinaey 
orderly, written Tike oné seized with sud- 
den pain,» : 

“ Sorely troubled infhis mind, he left ‘that 
dreary place, rode through the mist to Red- 
gauntlet Castle, and with much ado he got 
speech of the Laird. ‘ Well,-you dyvour 


bronght me my rent?’ 

“<No,’ answered my gudesire, ‘I have 
not; but I have brought your honour Sir Ro- 
bert’s receipt for it.’ 

‘* © How, sirrah ?—Sir Robert’s receipt !— 
You told me he had not given you one.’ 

‘* * Will your honour please to see if that bit 
line is right?’ : 

“Sir John looked at every line, and at 
every letter, with much attention; and at 
last, at the date, which my gudesire had not 
observed,—‘ From my appointed place,’ he read 
‘ this twenty-fifth November.” * What!— 
That is yesterday !—Villain, thou must have 
gone to hell for this!” 

“ ¢T got it from your. honour’s father— 
whether he be in heaven or hell, I know not,’ 
said Steenie. 

‘« <7 will delate you for a warlock to the 
Privy Council!’ said Sir John. ‘ I will send 
you to your master, the devil, with the help 
of a tar-barrel and a torch!’ 

“ «JT intend to delate mysell to the Presby- 
tery,’ said Steenie, ‘ and tell them all I have 
seen last night, whilk are things fitter for them 
to judge of than a borrel man like me.’ 

“Sir John paused, composed himsell, and 
desired to hear the full history; and my gude- 
sire told it him from point to point, as I have 
told it you—word for word, neither more 
nor less. : 

< Sir John was silent again for a long time, 











and at last he said, very composedly, ‘ Stee- 
nie, this story of yours concerns the honour 








bankrupt,’ was the first word, ‘have you. 
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of many a noble family besides mine; and if 
it be a leasing-making, to keep yourself out 
of my danger, the least you can expect is te 


have a red-hot iron driven through your'| fat 


tongue, and that will be as bad as scauding 
our fingers wi’ a red-hot chanter. But yet 
t may be true, Steenie; and if the money 
cast up, I will not know what to think of it. 
—But where shall we find the Cat’s Cradle? 
There are cats enough about the old heuse, 
bot I think they kitten without the ceremony 
of bed or cradle.’ ' 

“* We were best ask Hutcheon,’ said my 
gudesire ; ‘he kens a’ the odd corners about 
as weel as—another serving-man that is now 
gane, and that I wad not like to name.’ 

“ Aweel, Hutcheon, when he was<asked, 
told them, that'a rvinons turret, lang disused, 
next to the clock-house, only accessible by a 
ladder, for the opening was on the outside, 
and far above the battlements, was called of 
old the Cat’s Cradle. 

«There will I go immediately,’ said Sir 
John; and he took (with what purpose, 
Heaven kens,) one of his father’s pistols from 
the hall-table, where they had lain since the 
night he died, aid hastened to the battlements. 

«It was a dangerous place to climb, for the 
ladder was auld and frail, and wanted ane or 
twa rounds. However, up got Sir. John, and 
entered at the turret door, where his body 
stopped the only little light that was in the 
bit turret, Something flees at him wi’ a ven- 
geanee, maist dang him. back ower—bang 
gaed the knight’s pistol, and Hutcheon, that 
held the ladder, and my gudesire that stood 
beside him, hears a loud skelloch. _A minute 
after, Sir John flings the body of the jack-an- 
ape down to them, and cries that the siller is 
fund, and that they should come up and help: 
him. And there was the bag of siller sure 
aneagh, and mony orra things besides, that, 

eee been om Fn tet day. And ~ 
» when turget weel, 
iy faders into the parlour, and took 
him by the hand, and spoke Kindly to him, 
and said he was sorry he should have doubted 
his word, and that he would hereafter be a 
good master to him, to:make amends. 

“ ¢ And now, Steenie,’ said Sir John, “ al- 
though this vision of yours tends, on the 
whole, to my father’s credit, as an honest 
man, that he should, even after his: death, de- 
sire to see justice done to a’ poor man like 
you, yet you are sensible that ill-dispositioned 
men might make bad constructions upon it, 
concerning his soul’s health. _ So, I think, we 
had better Jay the hail dirdum on that ill-dee- 
die creatnre, Major Weir, and say naething 
about your dream in the wood of Pitmurkie. 
You had taken ower mickle brandy to be 
very certain abont onything; and, Steenie, 
this receipt, (bis hand shook while he held it 
out)—it’s but a queer kind of document, and 
we will do best, I think, to put it quietly in 
the fire.’ 

““¢Od, but for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the 
voucher I have for my rent,’ said my gude- 
sire, who was afraid, it may be, of losing the 
benefit of Sir Robert’s discharge. 
_ “*T will bear the contents to your credit 
in the rental book, and give you a discharge 
under my own hand,’ Sir John, ‘ and that 
on the spot. And, Steenie, if you can hold 
your tongue about this matter, you shall sit, 
from this term downward, at an easier rent. 

‘* “Mony thanks to your honour,’ said Stee- 


nie, who saw easily in what corner the wind 
sat; ‘donbtless I will be conformable to all 


the subject, for I do not like the sort of sou- 
mons of appointment whilk your honeur’s 
her—~’ 


**Do not call the phantom my father!’ 
said Sir John, interrupting him. 
“«* Weel then, the thing that was so like 
him,’—said my gudesire; ‘ he spoke of my 
coming back to him this time twelvemonth, 
and it’s a weight on my conscience.’ 
** Aweel, then,’ said Sir John, ‘ if you be 
so much distressed in mind, you may speak to 
our minister of the parish; he is a douce 
man, regards the honour of our family, and 
the mair that he may look for some. patrom- 
age from me.’ 
sf Wi? that, my father readily agreed that 
the receipt shouldbe burnt, and the Laird 
threw it into.the chimney with his ain hand. 
Burn it would not for them, though; but 
away it flew up the Jumm, wi’ a lang train of 
sparks at his tail, and a hissing noise like a 
squib. 
“*My.gudesire gaed down to the Manse, 
and the minister, when he had heard the 
story, said, it was his real opinien, that though 
my gudesire had gaen very far-in tampeting 
with dangerous matters, yet, as he liad re- 
fased the devil’s arles, (for such was the offer 
of meat and. drink,) and had refused*to do 
homage by piping at his bidding, hé d, 
that if he held a circumspect walk hereafter, 
Satan-could take little advantage by whatwas 
come and gane. And; indeed, my gudesire, 
of his ain accord, lang forswore baith the 
pipes and the brandy—it was not even till the 
‘year was out, and the fatal day passed, that 
he would so much as take the fiddle, or-drink 
‘usquebaugh or tippenny, 
“Sir John made up his story.about the jack- 
an-ape as he liked himsell ; and some belieye 
till this day there was no more in the niatter 
than the fitching nature of the brute. Indeed 
ye’ll no hinder some to threap, that it. 
frane o’ the Auld Enemy that mand ty 
gudesire saw in the Laird’s room, ‘bat ‘only 
that wanchancy creature, the Major, capering 
on the coffin; and that, as to the blawing on 
the Laird’s whistle that was heard after he 
was dead, the filthy brute could do that as 
weel as the Laird himsell, if no better. But 
Heaven kens the truth, whilk first came out 
by the minister's wife, after Sir John and her 
ain gudeman were baith in the moulds. And 
then my gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, 
but not in his judgment or memory—at least 
nothing to speak of—was obliged to tell the 
real narrative to his friends, for the credit 
of his gude name. He might else have been 
charged for a warlock.’ ” 
Were we to say to which of its predeces- 
sors we should compare Redgauntlet, our 
jedgment would fix on Guy Mannering. The 
story possesses nearly the same degree of inte- 
rest for those who may read fictitious narratives 
chiefly for that quality ;* and its many cha- 
racters are equally well drawn throughout, 


bearings the progress and development of 
the story. The winding up is indeed admira- 
bly dramatic in this .respect:—The Blind 
Fiddier ; the crazy litigant, Peter Peebles ; 
the passive quaker, Geddes; the reckless 
smuggler, Nanty; Redgauntlet’s base fol- 
lower, Nixon; and the imp, Benjie; being 
all employed in bringing about the catastro- 


* It is in our regard for such of our. readers that we 
have sedulously avoided any analysis of the story in this 








your hondur’s commands ; only I would wil- 


true to nature, and affecting in their various | - 


2 ee en a 


lingly speak wi’ some powerful minister on| phe in a manner so skilful, that the upper 


agents, including Charles Stuart, Redgaunt- 


let and his other adherents, and every prin- 
cipal personage who figures in the tale, are - 


borne along by the force of the circumstances 
they produce,’ and are ‘by them in 
situations which utterly control their own 
determinations and actions. ; 
But Redgauntlet farther. engrafts a beatt 
unknown even to the popular novel to whi 
we have compared it—we allude to the mas- 
terly way in which the history of the times 
and the fiction are made to chime in with and 
helpeach other. In this respect it is hardly in- 
ferior to Waverley itself. Ana the conclusion 
—the'conclasion is what it ‘ought to be; at 
once grand, simple, and affétting/ There is 
no labour there, unless it may have been to 
conceal labour, and extort the surest tribute 
to talent of a tear without appearing to have 
wrought for more than @’tender shade of 
feeling. 4. 
The author has tried a curious experiment, 
by making his first volume epistolary, and the 
last two narrative ; but it is in the force and 
contrast of his dramatis persone, however 
exhibited, that the great merit of this publica- 
tion consists. The fine sketch’ of ‘Prince 
Charles and the object of his’ wreckin ; 
attachment; the stalwart Redgauntlet, wit 
his ‘constancy of purpose and enthusiasm, 
the friendship and nicely drawn distinctions 
between Darsie Latimer and Alan Fairford ; 
the old-schoot Lawyer Fairford, so different 
from Peter Pleydelt; the new ahd capital 
whole-length of Peter Peebles’; the minstrel, 
‘Willie, also so dissimilarly-similar to Ochil- 
tree; the sober’ Quaker, and the drunken 
Skipper; the hypocrite receiver Trumbull, 
and his opposed jovial fellow, Crackenthorpe ; 
the ruffian attendant, Nixon, and his infant 
ape, Benjie ; and, in short, all the individuals 
drawn are not only peer in ee 
bat in ‘excellent keepin regard to the 
generat effect Pg Sher “It may be 
observed that we have tot mentioned any 
of the females : in faét, none’of them are very 
prominent, Green Mantle, the heroine, is 
not the mést prepossessing lady that could be 
imagined; and the rest are no more than 
mere necessary parts of the household furni- 
ture—thongh they vary, from the Fiddler’s 
wife to the ish sisters, Miss Arthurets ; 
and include a fair Quakeress, and a buxom 
Fisherman’s wife. But our remarks go be- 
yond our limits, and we shall conclude with 
two or three characteristic miscellaneous ex- 
tracts. The following hit at a well known 
ancient Judge of Session is a humorous 
recollection of the old Court. Alan Fairford 
has rushed out in the midst of a cause, on 
hearing of the danger of his friend. His 
anxious father 

- - - - “clasped his hands together, ex- 
claiming, ‘ My son! myson!’ and left the 
court hastily, as if in pursuit of him. 
« ¢ What’s the matter with the auld bitch 
next?’ said an acute metaphysical judge, 
aside to his brethren.  * This is a daft cause, 
Bladderscate—first, it drives the poor man 
mad that ought it—then your nevoy goes daft 
with fright—then this smart! young popetal 
is aff the hooks with toohard study, I fancy 
—and now auld Saunders Fairford is as lu- 
natic as the best of them. What say ye till’t, 
ye bitch?’ 

“ ¢ Nothing, my. lord,’ answered Bladder- 
scate, much too formal to admire the levities 
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in whieh his philosophical brother sometimes 
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indulged—‘ £ say nothing, but 
ven to keep our own wits.’ 
* * Améh, amen; 


Court then arose.” - 


Pate-in-Perils’ escape while conveying t 
Carlisle a prisoner, in the forty-five, offers 


another 2— 


- -- “ Just when we came on the edge 
of this Beef-stand of the Johnstones, I slip- 

hand from the handcuff, cried 
rry Gauntlet,‘ Follow me! ’—whisked 
under the belly of the dragoon horse—fiung 
my. plaid round me with the speed of light- 
ning—-threw myself on my side, for there was 
feet, and down the brae 
hurled I, over heather, and fearn, and black- 
berries, like:a barrel down Chalmers’s close in 
Auld Réekie. God, sir, I’ never can help 
laughing when I think how the scoundrel red- 
coats must have been bumbazed ; forthe mist 
being, as I said, thick, they had little notion, 
I take it, that they were on the verge of such a 


d 7 
to Hatry ¢ 


no keeping my 


dilemma. - I .was half way down—for rowin 
is faster wark than rinning—ere they coul 


get at their arms ; and then it was flash, flash, 
ash--rap, rap, rap--from the edge of theroad ; 


but my head was too jumbled to think anythin 
either of that or the hard knocks I got 


” answered his learned bro- 
ther; ‘forsome of us have but few to spare.’ 
“ 


pray to Hea- 











amends for the want of symmetry 
of form ia the 
is a digression 

With an opinion upon the most interesting 
of all subjects, love, we shall close this admi- 
rable Novel— : 

“The truth is, perhaps, that the lover’s 
pleasure, like that of the hunter, is’in the 
chase; and that the brightest beauty loses 
half its merit, as the fairest flower its per- 
fume, when the willing hand can reach it too 
easily. There must be doubt—there must be 
danger—there must be difficulty; and if, as 
the poet says, the course of ardent affection 
never does run smooth, it is perhaps because, 
without some intervening obstacle, that which 
is called the romantic passion of love, in its 
high ‘poetical character and colouring, can 
hardly have an existence ;—any more than 
there can be a current in a river, without the 
stream being narrowed by steep banks, or 
checked by opposing rocks.” 
We have done. After this, the scene made 
cla'sical by Redgauntlet will still more 
strongly recall the old saying, or Union pro- 
pa 
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When Skiddaw has a cap, 


g Criffel wots full weel of that. 





the stanes. I kept my senses thegither, whil 


has been thonght wonderful by all that ever 
saw the place; and I helped myself with my 
hands as gallantly as I could, and to the bot- 
tom I came. ‘There I lay for. half a moment; 
but the thoughts of:a gallows is worth all the 
salts and scent-bottles in the world, for bring- 
ing a man to himself. Up I sprung, like a 
four-year-auld colt. All the hills were spin- 
ning round with me, like so many. great big 
humming-tops.. But there was nae time to 
think of that neither; more especially as the 
mist had risen a little with the firing. I could 

. see the villains, Jike sae mony craws on the 
edge of the brae; and I reckon that they saw 
e loons were beginning to 

!, but liker auld wives in 


me; for some of 
crawl.down the 
their red-cloaks, coming frae a 


ing, than sucha souple lad as 


was.. Ac 


cordingly, they soon began to stop and load 
eces. -Good e’en to yon, gentlemen, 


their 


thought I, if that is to be-the gate of it. I 


you have any further word with me, you 
maun come 4s far as Carriefraw-gauns. And 
so aff I set, and never bick went faster ower 
= 

eep, 
as the season, was rainy, half a-dozen.moun- 


tains, and a few.thonsand acres of the worst 
moss and jing in Scotland, betwixt me and 


the. braes than J did; and I never st 
tilt T had put three waters, reasonably 


my friends the red-coats.’” 


The style of ridimg at the period is well 


tonched off— 


»“ The fair reader must be informed, that in 
they ho- 

noured the masculine dress by assuming any 
et of it, wore just such hats, coats, and 
aistcoats, as the male animals themselves 
made use of, and had no itotion of the ele- 
gant compromise betwixt male ad female at- 
excellence, 
llopping things our 


those rude times, the ladies, when 


tire, which has now ae Hn 
the name of a habit. Tri 

mothers must have looked, with long square- 
cut coats, | king collars, and wi 
coats plenti 
pocket, which hung tar downwards from the 
middie. But them they had some advantage 
from the splendid colours, lace, and gay em- 
broidery, which masculine attire then exhi- 
bited; and, as- happéns in many similar in- 
stances, the finery of the materials made 


eld-preach- 


! waist- 
ly supplied with a length of 


k | Siz: Months in Mexico. By William Bullock. 
London, 1824. 8vo. pp. 510. John Marray, 
Every day adds to the political and commer- 
cial interest which we attach to the powers 
now developing in South America ; where we 
behold six or. eight great states, so long held 
in thraldom as mere provinces of an exhaust- 
ed European monarchy, rising into so many 
independent empires; kingdoms, or other go- 
vernments— Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, 
Peru, Columbia, and though last, not least, 
Mexico. Of this last mighty country, it is 
extraordinary how very little is directly 
known to the British public. Since the period 
of Charles II. no native of: England has ex- 
plored it, and written any account of his tra- 
vels; and we are therefore the more deéply in- 
debted to Mr. Ballock, forthe present straight- 
forward, intelligent, pleasing, and useful vo- 
lume. ‘During an active residence of above 
half'a year in Mexico,—visiting places of im- 
mense importance with which we ave hardly, 
if at all acquainted, —examining' mines, inves- 
tigating antiquities,—inquiring into the trade 
and manufactures of the people—studying 
the natural history, and, in fine, observing 
every thing worthy of observation,—the author 
has obtained all the stores of information 
which he has here detailed in a popular form, 
agreeably to his purpose, and calculated to 
be very beneficial to his country. 

Having premised 'tliis general character of 
his work; we ean only farther -illustraté it 
(in this Number which Redgauntlet claims so 
largely) with one or two striking quotations. 

Near the city of Tezcuco, formerly the 
Athens of Mexico, Mr. B. and his party (he 
tells us) 

- - « “ Were informed, that at a:distance 
of only two leagues was a place called Bano 
de Montezuma, and that it had formerly been 
ased as a bath by that monarch. A gentle- 
man of the: town,: Don Trinidad Rosalia, 
offered to escort us, and in a few minutes we 
were on horseback: ‘after a smart canter 


t 


through cultivated grounds, and over a fine 
plain, bounded by the mofntains of the Cor- 
dilleras, we: appraached an: hacienda and 
chureh ; and here I expected to find the bath 
of which we were in search, in sine subter- 








grace 
garments themselves. But this 





? 


we had to mount a conical mountain called 
Tescosingo. We employed our horses as far 
as they could take us; but the unevenness of 
the ground at last obliged us to dismount; 
and having fastened them to a nopal tree, we 
scrambled with great difficulty through bushes 
and over loose stones, which were in great 
quantities on all sides, and at last perceived 
that we were on the ruins of a very large 
building— the cemented stones remaining in 
some places covered with stucco, and form- 
ing walks and terraces, but much encumbered 
with earth fallen from above; and overgrown 
with a wood of nopal, which made it difficult 
to ascend. In some places the terraces were 
carried over chasms by solid pieces of ma- 
sonry; in others cut through the living rock; 
but, as we endeavoured to proceed in a 
straight line, our labour was very great, being 
sometimes obliged to climb on our hands 
and knees. By the assistance of under- 
wood, howeyer, at length, after passing 
several buildings and terraces, the stucco 
of which appeared fresh and of a fine 
peach colour, we arrived at about two- 
thirds of the height of the hill, almost ex- 
hausted with our exertions ; and great indeed 
was our disappointment when we found that 
our guide had mistaken the situation, and did 
not know exactly where we were. Greatly 
chagrined, we began to retrace our steps; 
and luckily in a few minutes perceived the 
object of our search. It was cut in the solid 
rock, and standing out like a marten’s nest 
from the side of a house, It is: not only an 
extraordinary bath, but still more extraor- 
dinarily placed. It is a beautiful basin about 
twelve feet long by eight wide, having a well 
about five feet by four deep in the centre, 
surrounded by a parapet or rim two feet six 
inches high, with a throne or chair, such as 
is represented in ancient pictures to have 
been used by the kings. There are steps to 
descend into the asin or bath ; the whole 
cut out of the living porphyry rock Wich the 

olished in 


most mathematical précision, and p 

the most beautiful manner, This bath com- 
mands one of the finest prospects in the Mexi- 
can. valley, including the greater part of the 
lake of Tezcuco, and the city of Mexico, from 
whitlrit is distant about thirty miles. *- 
* Night was fast approaching, and the sky 
portending a thunder-storm, we were obliged 
to depart; and now I had occasion to regret 
the hours I had unprofitably lost at the cock- 
fight. I had just time to make a hurried 
sketch for a model, and my son to take a 
slight drawing, when we were reluctantly 
forced to quit a spot which had been the site 
of a most singular and ‘ancient residence of 
the former monarchs of the country. As we 
descended, our guide showed us in the rock a 
large ‘reservoir for supplying with water thé 
palace, whose walls still remained eight feet 
high-; and as we examined farther, we found 
that the whole mountain had been coveted 
with palaces, temples, baths, hanging gar- 
dens, &c. ; yet this place has never been no- 
ticed by any writer. . 
* I am of opinion that these were antiqui- 
ties prior to the discovery of America, and 
erected’ by ‘a poonts whose history was lost 
even before the building of the city of Mexico. 
In our way down we collected specimens of 
the stucco which covered the terrace, still as 
hard and’ beautiful as any found at Portiti or 
Herculanenm. Don T: Rosalia informed us 
that we had seen but the commencement of 
the: wonders of the place ;—that there were 





raneous place, but learnt to my surprise that 





tra.ces of buildings to the very top still ‘dis- 
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cernible ;—that the mountain was p rforated 
artificial’ excavations, @nd that a flight of 
led to one near the: which he him- 
elf had entered, but which no one as yet had 
had courage to explore, although’ it was be- 
lieved tliat immense riches. were buried in it. 
“We re our horses, and an» hour 
brought ws to Tezcuco, greatly fatigued 
ed, but more laménting the little time 
we ‘had been able to give to the most in- 
téresting place we had visited ; and which, 
it is’ not a little extraordinary, appears to 
dhave been unnoticed by the Spanish writers 
at the conquest, in whom it probably ex- 
‘cited as little interest as it does in the present 
inhabitants ofthe city of Mexico, not one of 
‘whom could I find who had ever seen or even 
heard of it. What a subject for contemplation 
does this collection of ruins present to the 
.reflecting’ mind! The seat of a powerful 
monareh, whose subjects (if we may judge 
from their works,) were probably an en- 
‘Tightenéd people, existing and flourishing long 
before the Continent of America was known 
to Europe, and yet a people whose customs, 
costume, religion,'and architecture, strongly 
resembled those of an enlightened nation of 
Africa, which inay be said to have ceased to 
exist twenty centuries before this continent 
was discovered.—_ Who now can solve this 
: difficulty ? - - - 
* & We returned to Tezcuco across'some fine 
fields of corti, and having put up our horses 
‘ again, commenced our rumbles over this very 
interesting city and its suburbs, every part of 
which exhibits remains of its ancient gran: 
deur ;—the raised mounds of. brick are seen 
on all sides, mixed with aqueducts, ruins of 
buildings of enormous strength, and many 
large square structures neatly entire (which 
I believe to be of Mexican architecture) : 
‘fragments of ‘sculptured stones constantly 


: Occur near the church, the market-place, and 


alace ; a visit to which cannot fail toawaken 
tons inthe mind 
“of & petson at all versed in the history of this 
portion of America. It was.im this palace that 

‘ Cortéz, with his whole army, was lodged and 
entertained, as described in the simple nar- 
rative of Bernal Dias, whose accounts I had 
many opportunities of corroborating. It was 
in'the market-place here, too, that the zeal 


. of the first bishop collected the documents of 


Mexican history, knowledge, and literature 


‘ —all thé Aztec paintings, manuscripts, and 


hieroglyphical writings ;—when, forming them 
into an immense pyramid, he committed them 
to the flames amid the unavailing prayers of 
the people for their preservation.” 
Thefollowing extract relates to another in- 
teresting excursion. 
“* After a vain inquiry for the celebrated 
2 Heyer of the Sun and Moon, or of St. 
uan de Teotihnacan, we set off for Otumba, 
in the expectation of finding them near that 
place,—a ride of two hours over a fine coun- 
try, on which the number of handsome Spa- 
nish churches and haciendas exceeds that of 
any part‘of Mexico through which I had yet 
travelied. We arrived at the commencement 
of the mountains, on which there was not a 
vestige of vegetable soil or vegetation, the 
whole being a soft iron-coloured stone, in 
which the continual passing of horses had 
worn deep tracks up to the aniimal’s knees, 
and not more than fourteen inches wide, in 
which tracks it is very requisite to keep in 
order to save the traveller from a worse road. 
We had thunder all the afternoon, and to- 
wards evening it rained ip torrents, so that 

















the dry beds of the tivers wete ‘in’ an’ hbut 
filled, and poured their muddy waters in 
floods to the Mexican Lake, where deposit- 
ing the earthy. parts, it must in.a short time 
be filled up. Upon descending the mountain, 
we first caught a view of the two pyramids on 
a plain 4n front of us, at about five or six 
miles distant, and another hour brought us, 
drenched with rain, just before dark; .into 
Otumba, the first place’ reached by Cortez 
after his defeat. At this place, after being 
refused admittance at several houses, we with 
some difficulty procured shelter in an empty 
carpenter’s shop, where, in our wet clothes, 
having no fire, upon a bare floor of mud, 
without food but not without appetite, we had 
a prospect of passing the night ; but observing 
a fire in a cottage near, I ventured to enter, 
and finding only an old woman and some 
children, I seated myself. The old lady was 
not at all pleased at my intrusion, but a few 
medias given to the children, and a dollar to 
heself, soon produced us bread. and eggs ;— 
we dried our clothes, and having procured 
dry boards torepose ourselves upon, we pass- 
ed the night in the carpenter’s shop better 
than we expected. 

“ Good bread and excellent chocolate were 
provided for our. breakfast. After a stroll 
round the city, which is said to have onee 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, we examined 
two curious ancient columns, richly sculp., 
tured; called upon the Padre, but he could 
give us no information respecting the pyra- 
mids, although they were in full view from 
the windows of his house. ‘We then left this 
wretched and deserted place, where even the 
water is so bad that necessity alone can in- 
duce any person to use it; and proceeded to 
the stupendous remains, from which we were 
now distant about a league and a half, As 
we approached them, the square and perfect 
form of ‘the largest became at every step 
more and more visibly distinct,.and the ter- 
races could-now be counted: -We-rede first 
to the lesser, whichis the most dilapidated of 
the two, and.ascended to the top, ovér masses 
of falling stone and ruins of enon with 
less difficulty than we expected. On the sum- 
mit are the remains of an,ancient building, 
forty-seven feet long and fourteen wide ; the 
walls are principally. of uwnhewn stone, three 
feet thick and eight feet high; the entrance 
at the south end, with three windows on each 
side, and on the north end it appears to have 
been divided at about a.third of its length. 
At the front of the building, with the great 
pyramid before us, and many smaller ones 
at our feet, we sat down to contemplate the 
seene of ancient wonders :—where: the eye 
takes in the greater part of the vale of Mex- 
ico, its lake and city, and commands an ex- 
tensive view of the plains beneath and the 
mountains that bound the west of the valley. 

‘© It was at this place that Cortez fought 
and defeated the innumerable army. of In- 
dians : after the horrible night of desolation, 
he expressly says, that he‘ arrived: on the 
plains near Otumba; he ascended an emi- 
nence,. and discovered the whole district co- 
vered witl: armies = despair filled every breast, 
except the intrepid leader’s. The unnum- 
bered host of Indians arrived, and closed 
round the small band of Spaniards, when the 
dauntless Cortez, with a few horsemen, 
charged furiously that part'of the enemy 
whefe the royal banner was carried; the 
bearer was killed, the banner taken, . and the 
whole of the immense multitude fled in con- 
sternation from the field, offering no further 








idteFtuption to the retreat of Cortez through 
tumba to the territory of Tlascalla. “~~~” 

**] think there can be little doubt that 
these immence structures, which vie with the 
pyramids of Egypt, were, at the period we 
are speaking of, in the same state in which 
they are now ; and that it was on yon | 
one of them that Cortez beheld the appr 
of the great Indian army. ere is no other 
eminence near, which could have answered 
the purpose ; and if these had ‘been Objects of 
veneration, as temples, or places of military 
strength, of the people, then in use, they 
would no doubt have been defended, and he 
would not haye been permitted to have ap- 
proached them. On descending we partook 
of some refreshment we had brought with us, 
and our indian guide procu us ‘some 
pulqué, wliich was very acceptable. I went 
to a cottage close by, in which were several 
children almost in a state of nature. I tried 
to entice them by presents, but could not pre- 
vail on them to come near me; they seemed 
much terrified at our white faces and odd 
dresses. We mounted, and rode to the seve- 
ral small barrows that are scattered in various 
directions round the base of the second, and 
on the road to the largest pyramid ;—in some 
places they form regular streets running east 
and west. 

** Not far from the great pyramid, near a 
gate, lay an enormous stone, with a few 
sculptured ornaments. It is apparently of 
great antiquity. A boy who had followed us, 
observing that we viewed it with attention, 
took my son a little distance Sronigh a plan- 
tation, and showed him another of great di- 
mensions, covered with sculpture, with a 
hole in the top—he supposed it a stone of 
sacrifice, 

“We soon arrived at the foot of the 
iargest pyramid, and began to ascend. It was 
less difficult than we expected, though, the 
whole way up, lime and cement are mixed 
with fallen stones. The terraces- are per- 
fectly visible, pertionlery the second, which 
is about thirty-eight wide, covered with 
a coat of red cement eight or ten inches 
thick, composed of small pebble-stones and 
lime. In many places, as you ascend, the 
nopal trees have destroyed the regularity 
of the steps, but no where ‘injured the ge- 
neral figure of the square, which is as per- 
fect in this respect as the great pyramid of 
Egypt. We every where observed broken 
pieces of instruments like knives, arrow and 
spear-heads, &c. of obsidian, the same as 
those found on the small hills of Chollula ; 
and, on reaching the summit, we found a 
flat surface of considerable size, ‘but which 
has been much broken and disturbed. On it 
was probably a temple or other building— 
report says, @ statue covered with gold. We 
rested sometime on the. summit, enjoying 
one of the finest prospects imaginable, in 
which the city of Mexicois included. Here 
I fouiud fragments of smal\ statues and earth- 
enwareé, and, what surprised me more, oyster- 
shells, the first that 1 had seen in Mexico; 
they aré a new species, and I have brought 
specimens home, Jn descending I also found 
some ornamental pieces of earthenware, the 
pattern one of which is in relief, much resem- 
bling* those: of China, the other has a gro- 
tesque human'face. On the north-east side, 
at about ‘half-way down, at some remote pe- 
riod, an opening has ‘been attempted. This 
should have been froin the south to the north, 
and ona level with the ground, or only a few 
feet above it; as all the remains of similar 
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buildi have been found to have their en- 
trance’ in that direetion. Dr. Oteyza, who 
has given us the measure of these pyramids, 
makes the base of the Jargest six hundred 
and forty-five feet in length, and one hundred 
and seventy-one in 
should certainly co that the latter mea- 
surement is considerably too little, and that 
the altitude is about half the breadth. As to 
the age of the pyramids, and the people by 
whom they wére érected, all must be a matter 
of mere conjecture ;“no one whom ‘I could 
meet with in Mexico knew or cared any thing 
about them. None of the inhabitants had even 
been to see them,, , from the cathedral, 
both of oats wellas Tescosingo, containing 
the bath of Montezuma, are distinctly visible. 

“Yet no person in that neighbourhood 
could give me the least information respect- 
ing these wonderfub structures :—on asking 
an old Indian womati We met near the pyra- 
mids, if she could tell who made them, she re- 
plied, ‘Si Signior, St. Francisco.’- - - 

“The result of this little excursion of three 
days has thoroughly convinced me of the ve- 
racity of the Spanish writers, whose account 
of the cities, their immense population, their 
riches, and progress of the arts among the 
Mexicans, ave doubted by those who have 
never seen the country. I firmly believe all 
that the intelligent and indefatigable Abbe 
Clavigero has related of his countrymen. 
Had ‘Monsieur de Pauw, or our better in- 
formed countryman Robertson, passed one 
hour in Tezcuco, Tezcosingo, or Huexotla, 
they would never have supposed for a mo- 
méut that the palace of Montezuma in Mexico 
was a clay. cottage, or that the account of the 
immense population was a fiction.” 

We have only to add, that the volume is 
illustrated with excellent maps, curions en- 
gravings, &c. andthat we shall return again 
to it next Saturday, 
— 


The Brides of CE « 
. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 
Tae writer of. the present work has, ‘we  be- 
lieve, appeared before as the writer of some 
ceuck Meiee ; and, thongh in a different 
style, the Brides of Florence will not diminish 
his reputation. There is considerable talent 
displayed, and the notes are very well 
written.. The following quotation is a fair 
specimen, both of spirit and style :— 
Love, Nereus like, assumeth every form ! 
The pining beauty sighs for secret love, 
Although that sigh de light as thistledown! 
The coquette plies her snares for seeming love ! 
The d Jord doth rouge his rusty cheeks, - 
Fills up the furrows of his shrivell’d brow, 
‘Tightens his waist—and that’s for gentle love! 
The swaggéring soldier frets, and fumes, and 
A dictionary 0: —and all for love! [swears 
The silken moth of fashion lightly trips, 
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Uttering sweet-essenc’d sentences, and ogles 
Thro his gold-mounted glass—for burning 
jove ! : 


The schoolboy raves "bout starry eyes, and hair 


Outravening the raven, and of tee 

Of pearly » and of other nonsense 

"Bout beating and ne‘er consuming fires— 
all this clamour 


And is for silly love! 

The poet rakes his brains, and takes thereout 

- Weedy coiceits—for flow'rets of love’s growth! 
The soul-subduing minstrel tries his art, 

‘Tuning his sighs to sweetly-breathing strains, 

And lightening thus his love-be-racked heart! 

‘Thank heav’n wy heart is free, and [can look, 

As from a mountain’s height, on clouds below * 

Clashing in direst conftict—while the sense 

Of safety oft will make us laugh to scorn 

Th’ impotence of such hot conflicting pow'rs! 


pendicular height. I 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER II.—THE IRISH FUNERAL CRY. 
No— 


Porque Io 

No quiero que me mejore 

Quien cante, sino ‘quien llore! 

Calderon’s El major monstruo los Zelos. 

In all other imitations of human feeling! and 
manner with which poetry furnishes us, (if 
we allow John Dryden’s. position—that all 
poetry is but imitation,) we have only one 
plain and almost undeviating path by which 
the imitator tends. towards his object; but 
the avennes to that deep and single one, the 
pathos of Nature, are various and innu- 
merable as the different grades by which in 
the hearts of men it ascends to its climax! 
All men have at least the capability of this 
feeling, if of no other; and therefore it is, 
‘that in the early life of poetry, when-it has 
only nature to imitate, it excels in the naked 
delinéatién of the true pathos of the heart. 
Every poet of nature has pathos, and each a 
pathos of his own. Read the death scene of 
Webster’s “White Devil;” read Burns’s 
Epistle to his friend Andrew; read the “ La 
vida es sueno” of the wild and irregular, but 
powerful writer from whom I have taken my 
motto ; read the two last acts of Lear, (not 
Tate’s, but Shakespeare’s;) and read the 
Bat was’t a miserable day?” of the weak 
and heroic, and mean and noble Belyidera: 
—yon will weep over all, but you-will com- 
pare none ; it is.a different feeling that agi- 
tates you in each. 

This fas been regarded as the prominent 
and distinguishing merit both of the ancient 
poetry and music of Ireland ; but it was not 
my intention now to: speak of these elder 
worthies; 1 merely sat down to tell. you a 
little circumstance of which -I was myself a 
witness, some months since, in a little village 
in the south-west of Ireland ;—adistrict which 
has Jately éxcited a melancholy interest. The 
custout of crying aloud. at fiierals in» that 
country is well: Known, and has certainly a: 
very. powerful, though mot a very pleasin 
effect on those who have been accustomed to 
the silent and cold decorum with which we 
follow the remains of our acquaintances to 
their long home in this. But those who close 
their ears at the first intrusion of this strange 
simultaneous wailing of many voices and few 
hearts, are very widely mistaken if they 
imagine that it is the easy acquisition of all, 
or that it is so. unmusicalin solo as it is in the 
aggregate, It is held justin the same est 


| herself, wee | 


ne 
Kilmartin was that girl this 
day. She made the whole.chureh-yard laugh, 
There she was, with her yollow.jock and her 
white handkitcher, and her pay ¢olour ribbin, 
and she crying for the bare life, and sorrow 
a note she had, no more nor the gorsoon that 
drov the truckle.’—‘‘ I wonder, what would 
Thady say if he seen her.” —Who is Thady ?— 
“A boy of ;the Gualahoos, that.was looking 
after her; but Kitty went in service to a blue 
heart (Anglice, Protestant,) and—there’s a 
month there since—she went to mass with 
one of the:mistress’s books, with a fine red 
cover; but.what should Thady be doing but 
sitting behind her, unknownst, and she having 
the wrong side of the book to-wards her. 
Thady seen how ‘twas, and he never come nigh 
her after ; and, (’tisn’t good to judge,) but, 
Kitty Kilmartin! set up for to cry over the 
dead corpse !—Gondoutha !” 

You see, therefore, that sincerity is not 
even thought of. But I have been fortunate 
enough to hear this melancholy and wild 
me of monotony in its perfection, for I 

eard it when it was sincere—when it sprang 
from and gave expression to the real feeling 
of the heart. Perhaps—indeed I am sure— 
that I shall be looked on as a heretic in the 
musical creed of the day, if I. find the hardi. 
ness to affirm, that the compass and modula- 
tion and volume of a Catalani would not have 
produced such an effect on me; but I save 
myself yet, by acknowledging that this was in 
a great measure the result of the attendiug 
circumstances. At the east side of the ro- 
mantic little village ef Adare is an old church, 
whieh has been for some time a prohibited 
spot to the sexton’s spade; and a number of 
mouldering and grass-covered tombs are seen 
around its walls, in what was.‘once a church- 
yard, but is now almost a field. Lremember, 
La. few years since, walking from’ Limerick to 
this village in an evening. It was,a Chrigtmn 
Eve. Every cottage and cabin, on the 3 
fide presented a picture of at léast a tem- 
porary cheerfulness. The elder folks were 
employed. in festive preparations, such as 
they were, for the following day; and the 
little urchins gazing with wonder on the 
great mould candle which, for one night only 
throughout the year, usurped the place. of the 
little slender rushlight, or still feebler slip of 
bog deal,—a simple and frugal substitute, 
which contents them well for their own con- 
venience, but is not deemed worthy to honour 





among the peasantry as a very perfect inti- 
macy with Mozart, Handel, or Rossini, is in 
circles more polite. An Irish swain, in de- 
scribing his mistress to you, will place her 
perfections.in this ratio: “Ah! but she is a 
very clever girl, with a white skin; and 
— his head) she has a fine cry with her.” 

have actually known of ‘many conquests 
made ‘by well-graced maidens; and what 
appears still. more extraordinary, conquests 
planned by them, in the train of a funeral, and 
in the wailing of a friend’s death! I have 
heard the performers in those singular cho- 
ruses taken to pieces in a cottage coterie on 


_| the subsequent evening, with as much malice, 


and as. t an affectation of critical acu- 
men, and as little of human mercy, as is here 
exhibited in the dissection of the young per- 
formers in a Lent Concert or Oratorio. “Why, 
Mary, you didn’t cry to-day at all at all.”— 
* Indeed, ‘then, but it wasn’t that there was 
no room for worse than Mary,” said a third, 





““Well, to be sure, it isn’t good to judge ; 
but if ever e’er a girl did make a muthane of 


this of universal joyance. It was.a 
fine winter night—calm, clear, and cold. I 
had fully entered into the pleasant spirit 
which breathed all around, when a sudden 
turn in the road brought me almost close to 
the church I speak of. I stopped to look at 
the rain, and a peasant who accompanied me, 
pointed out, under an, elder tree, a woman 
sitting on one of the tombs, her gown turned 
over her head, which was bent forward on 
herknees. I was surprised and affected by 
the singular contrast which the scene pre- 
sented. Her story may be said in ten words: 
She was a widow, who depended for all upon 
ithe exertions of an only son. He loved and 
honoured her; but he was misled—he was a 
Rockite. The policy in those cases recom- 
mends the execution of the culprit who falls 
into the hands of justice, as near as possible 
to his home; so that this unfortunate youth 
had suffered almost opposite his mother’s 
door. It was from her [ heard the cai/ach in 
its perfection. Every Christmas Eve since 
his death, while other parents laughed at 
their firesides, she had spent at her boy’s 
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tomb, and sung it to his bones. It was a 
Jondand thrilling ery, followed by a modulated 
descent, and ending in broken sobs and half- 
muttered sentences. These last my com- 


anion, in his own rade way, rendered into|is engaged in making a bust of Lord Byron, 


glist for me; but the matter of each T 


thought strongly expressive of the utter soli-| deceased, The artist has just received from 


tude of soul, the mournful and desolate feel- 


ing, which is occasioned by the reflection that | of the pocte guerrier some hours after his death. 


we stand alone in a crowd,—things of the 
world, yet having no tie of interest or affec- 
tion with it. The circumstance altogether 
struck me as being peculiarly characteristic of 
the almost romantic depth of feeling which 
stamps the mind of'a country where the ties 
of relationship are drawn more closely than, 
perhaps, in any other in the civilized world, 
where, to use a phrase current among them- 
selves, “a man’s child is always his child ;” 
for the interests of a family are seldom di- 
vided. I speak now. only of the peasantry. 
The following are the ideas of the Lament; 
but I will not say that the poetical dress has 
improved them, though I have endeavoured 
to retain their pe caged : ’ 
O, what shall be apy Christmas joy 
When the pleasant day is come ? 
To think upon my murdered Boy, 
And weep upon his tomb !— 
Mothers of children !—should you plain ? 
Oh! you are stricken light by fate— 
A home and love to you remain, 
But I am desolate !— 
Eleu! Eleu! 
And is he dead? and is he gone ?>— 
My. life! my child! my only one! 
I saw my father’s eyes grow dim, 
And Telasped m cee’ knee; 
1 saw mymother follow him, 
And ity husband wept with me! 
Mv husband hot long remain, . 
But his “3 wag left me yet ; 
Oh !' my childs mayer ast love is slain, . 
ar n pe paste 3 Py) 
’ Y Elew! “ ere 
And is he dead? and is he gone? 


‘My all in all !—my orily one! Oscar. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
s Paris, June 2, 1824. 

Tue death of Lord Byron has produced a 
heer 9 sentiment of sorrow and regret. 

en of genius are brethren, in whatever 
country born, or in whatever circle they may 
be destined to move; and our most dis- 
tinguished poets are about to pay their tri- 
bute to the memory of a fellow bard. M. Casi- 
mir Delavigne has announced un Lythyrambe 
on this event; and the author of the Hel- 
lenides {poems in honour of the regenerated 
Greeks,) has already thrown some flowers on 
the grave of the noble poet, who consecrated 
his fortune and his talents to the triumph of 
their cause. The verses of M. Roch abound 
in fine and poetic thoughts. I will give you 
a few fragmenta. 

He thus describes the genius of Lord Byron: 

Quels accens!..,.Ecoutez,...sa pensée a des ailes ; 

Il couvre d’un regard Pimmensité des mers, 

Ft semblable aux esprits des plaines éternelles, 

Nl vole... :sans daiguer mesurer univers. 

An old Greek addresses to the danghter of 
the English poet * the following invocation: 

Reste d’un sang si precieux, 

© toi sa jeune et tendre fille, 

Vienst'clever soos le plus beau des cieux, 

Adopte nous pour ta famille. 

Oui, jeune enfant, accomplis nos desirs, 

Que la mer et Jes vents soient pour toi sans orages, 

Et que le souffle des zephyrs 

Te pousse mollement jusque sur nos rivages. 





jects, will consider that the author has- not 


~| his sword, and one of them pours out for him 


ey ' 
Des traits que nous pleurons viens rendre 4 notre 
L’image toujours chere ; {amour 
Viens, nous t’attendrons chaque jour.... 
Nous gardons le coeur de ton pére. 


One of our most able sculptors, M. Flatters, 
which has been ordered by the family of the 


Missolonghi a platre masque, taken on the face 


The first livraison of M. Benjamin Con- 
stant’s great work, De la religion considérée 
dans sa source, ses formes, et ses dévelo 
has appeared. This production has cost the 
writer many years of study and research. 
His style is most eloquent, and the infarma- 
tion extensive ; but it is probable that re- 
ligions men, and especially those of your 
country, who are so profound in these sub- 


hitherto in his work displayed a just percep- 
tion er sentiment of what religion is : he treats 
it-too much as a.natural faculty, a feeling, or 
organization, and does not appear to consider 
it as produced in man by a divine and special 
agency. 

In the Fine Arts, we have just now. the 
excitement of two exhibitions—David’s.new 
and last picture, and the panorama of. Rio 
Janeyro. The first is considered here .un 
événement dans l'histoire de la peinture que l’ap- 
parition d’un tableau de David, the head of| 
the French School. ‘* Mars disarmed by the 
Graces” is the subject. Mars, whose conn- 
tenance is full of nobleness and dignity, is 
seated on the bed of Venus: the goddess has 
already entwined some flowers, and presents 
hima wreath. Love takes off one of his san- 
dals; the Graces are making off with his 
shield and his helmet; he gives up to them 


the ambrosial dranght, The scene passes 
updtr an ‘azire sky4 clouds support the bed 
of the ‘goddess and the aérial palace, in Which 
her teuder mysteries are'concealed from’ mor- 
tal view, and even from ‘the observation of 
the gods themselves. Her doves are placed 
on the knees of the god, whose repose does 
not appear to be rendered necessary by fa- 
tigne. All in this brilliant composition is 
poetic, and’the painter has displayed, in 
his 77th year, the vigour and inspiration 
of a youthful taste. Nothing caw be more 
masculine and fine than the appearance of 
Mars, nothing more gracieux and intoxicating 
than the figure and face of Venus; and alb 
the details are admirable. Like Anacreon, 
who sang in his old age of beauty and love, 
and Sophocles, who bore off the Olympic 
prize, and composed CEdipus, his finest tra- 
gedy, when an hundred years. old,—David 
nas given; in his last conceptions and touches, 
a chef-d’euvre of his art. It is said that a 


departure for its final destination, the crowd 
surrounds it, and it is thought that its exhi- 
bition will procure for the son of the artist 
80,000 francs. 

The Panorama of Rio was commenced by 
the M, Prevost, and has been admirably ter- 
minated by his pupil, M. Romny. It is not 
possible to carry illasion further; and the 
;exactness is so perfect, that many persons 
who are familiar with the capital of the 
Brazils, declare that they can scarcely assure 
themselves that they are at Paris while they 
look on the painting. You may judge one 
day without coming here to see it, for it will 





* Is thix daughter a niere poeticil invention, or a 
reality?—Ed. ; 





riche Anglais has bought the picture. Before its | . 


re a ene 

‘ June 12, 1624, 
We have possessed for too short a time— 
only a few days—your learned and benevo- 
lent countryman, the .Rev. Dr. Morrison, 
from China. He assisted at a Sitting of the 
Institut, and also at Meetings of the Asiati¢ 
Society, and of the Committee of the Bible 
Society established here by the Protestants. 
He visited the most eminent Chinese scholars, 
and examined the collection of Chinese litera- 
ture in the Royal Library; but many of our 
learned anthors and scientific travellers regret 
exceedingly that his visit was so very short, 
and the more, as it is said his return to hi 
adopted country is not likely to allow. 
another opportunity of visiting our capital, 

Yesterday, at the Odeon, they pertormed, 
for the first time, a new Comédy*by M. Ro- 
mien, entitled Le Maire et (tvoué. It was 
received with much applause. 

The dismission of M. Chateaubriand is not 
merely a political event ;—so eminent a writer 
cannot fall from bis high official post without 
agitating the literary circle into which he 
again descends. The pens of his friends, and 
perhaps his own, must avenge or retrieve his 
ministerial fortunes—ainsi nous attendons. 





ARTS AND SCIDNCES. 
Rosstn1’s Opera of Riceiardo ¢ Zoraide, dees 
not seem to have much pleased the Parisian 
critics. We subjoin an aecount by one of them 
of its first performance at the Theatre Royal 
Italien in Paris. | 

“It is superfluous to state that the ¢rowd 
at the first representation of this production 
was immense. Happy those who. codld re- 
tain the places they had taken.. The few dis- 
posable seats were 8 ntested ; and 
every body got as good asituationas it pleased 
Ge and the box-keepers to give hi ewill 
np Nothing of the plot, or of the poetical part 
of the coniposition, except that tiey are even 
more ridiculous than-the generality of those 
which are imported from > ~All the ta- 
lents of the literary’ man employed to adapt 
the opera to our stage, have been unable to 
communicate an air of probability to one of 
the most absurd conceptions that ever issued 
from the pen of’ a soi-disant dramatic writer. 
All that we could comprehend of the story is, 
that Ricciardo loves Zoraide, who has been 
snatched from him by one Agorant, King of 
Nubia. Ricciardo, disguised, makes his way 
into Agorant’s capital and palace, and at- 
tempts to carry off his mistress. He is dis- 
covered, and is about to perish, when Ago- 
rant, who'suddenly, and nobody knows why, 
becomes as gentle as a lamb, unites the two 
lovers. When we see on what subjects mu- 
sical composers are obliged to work in Italy, 
we pity their fate. 

“*The music of this Opera is full of remi- 
niscences; and we will prove it. The first 
duet between Zoraide and Zomira, ‘ In van 
tu fingi,’ is entirely written from memory ; for 
the Cantabile is imitated from a duet in Tan- 
credj, and the Presto from another duet in 
Elizabeth., The early part of the finale of the 
first act, ‘Cessi omai quel tu rigore,’ is copied 
trom a pece by Porto Gallo, which he has 
interposed as a finale in thevopera of Romeo 
e Julietta by Zingaretlig? and the chorns, 
‘ Come in tn subito,’ also too much resembles 
the futher's curse in Otello, The beautiful 
dyet in tht second act, between Zoraide and 
Ricciardo,* A natie ver noi si ama,’ was highly 
applauded; as was also the quartetto, ‘ Contro 





be forwarded, when we have had enough of 
lit, to your capital. 








cento,’ whith is in a good style. The cherus, 
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‘ Scends propizie,’ ie: plensing ; although we 
knew, not why the ladies of the retinue (da- 
 migelle:) amuse themselves by singing 
- in Zoraide’s antechamber. 
. _ & Upon the whole, the new Opera has pro- 
duced but little effect. In musical composi- 
tion, it, in our opinion, ranks much below 
Taticredi and Otello. Unfottwnately for 
. M. Rossini, we have heard his best works 
first; and we have now had three operas by 
him represented at Paris, which by no means 
justify the previous and unskilful eulogiums 
. of his trumpeters.” 
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BEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, June 12.—On Saturday last, June 5, 
the last day of Easter Term, the following De- 
Coen Rev. P. G. Harper, Rey. R. R 
asters irts.—Rev. P. G. er, Rev. R. R. 
Mendham, hada College. 
Bachelors of Arts—R. L. Adams, Esq. Student of 
Christ Ch. compounder; J. Hornden, H. E.Cham- 
. berlain, J. P. Lightfoot, Exeter Coll. ; J. Bond, Wadham 
Coll.; J. Eveleigh, Worcester Coll.; A. 7 onpenes 
} pews ne - Still, St. Bory, Ball H. Richards, 
y nha ;R, Selwey, J. Perkins, Christ Ch.; 
L, sy Jesus Coll.; 8. O. Priestley, Trin. Coll.; 
G, 'T. Palmer, Brasennose Coll.; F.G. Middleton, Demy 
‘of Magd. Coll. ; J. M. King, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 


‘The whole number of Degrees in Easter Term 
was, D.D. four; D.C.L. one; B.D. sevens 
“WAC.L. one; M.A. forty-one ; B.A. sixty-two. 
Matriculations, eighty-nine. - 
On Wedu ay t,. June 9, the first day of 
Act Term, the following De weré conferred : 
Rachelor in Civil Law —L. rick, Queen’s Coll. 
Masters vf Arts.—G. Tyndall, Esq. Fellow of Merton 
Coll.; H. B. Bulteel, Rev. H. Richards, Exeter Coll.; 
J: W. A. Landon, W. Buller, Scholars of Worcester Coll. ; 
Rev. G, Clulow, Rev. F. Hole, Queen’s Coll. ; J. Wil- 
son, St. Maty Hall; Rev. F. Spring, St. Edmund Hall ; 
Rev. C. Dodgson, Student of Christ Ch.; Rev. C. W. W. 
Eyton, Rev. L. Lewelliv, Rev. R. Howell, Rev.T. Stacey, 
Jesus Coll.; R. Ha on, Rev. J. Wetherall, Rey. 
J. Bird, Rev: C,-Moffat, J. L. Philipps, Brosennose Coll. ; 
yg hy BE b bored ape ay. mered.. Mopar: 
v. J. M. a le aplyn, Trinit: oll. ; 
E. Gardiner, as ‘. Bissland, Ball colt. ax i. 
+, ‘eT. ard, . St. Ma i 
grand compoutider; J. Walker, Bog. tin Coll pratt 
eng ps Ww. T Blenkinsop, C. W. Cleeve, St. Al- 
ban Hall ; E. Exeter Coll.; H. E..8hew, Worces- 
ter Coll. ; W. Houldsworth, B. R. Perkins, T: W. Teas- 
dale, Lincela Coftis-M. @: t J. Queen’s 
Coll.; E. Blagdon, J. R. Hamilton, St. Mary Hall; 
D. Davies, J. Beayen, St. Edmund Hall; Hon. A. W. 
Cooper, Hon, T. A. Powys, J. A. Wynne, L. Purbrick, 
Ch Ch.; T. Morgan, J. Price, Jesus Coll.; F. W 
Slade, Brasennose @oll.; D. J 





. Byre, Oriel Coll. ; 


Cc, Langton, - Goddard, Trin. Coll.; J. Sandford, Bal. 
liol Colt.; C. B, Cooper, University Coll. ; S. R. Capel, 
R. Michell, J. Scott, P. Cotes, Wadham Coll.; W: Rick- 
etts, Merton Coll. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
laving lately been put in possession of a copy of the 
pacideutts ‘Address to the Tate Anniversary Mecting of 
the Royal Society of Literature, on the complete esta- 
dlishment of the Society by the acquisition of. His 
Maj 's most munificent endowment ; on the election 
of the Associates, who enjoy that endowment ; the adju- 
dication of His M jesty’s two gold medals ; and on the 
principles by which the Society is governed in the dis- 
posal of its rewards for past literary services to the 
ublic,—we take the earliest opportunity of presenting 
t to our readers. ) 

The arrival of the Second Anniversary of our 
Society, which we hold on this day, enables me 
to conerenalege he present Meeting, which I do 
with the most satisfaction, on its entire 
establishment. Instituted by the commission 
and under the patro of the King, hcnoured 

His Majesty’s ‘gracious ‘sanction under the 

n Manual, of His mest munificent 
endowment, organized in its constitution, and 
now complete ig all its forms by te election of 
the Associates, and by the adjudication of 
the Royal Medals, we. may look forward with 
hope and confidence to the acconplishment of 
the numerous advantages which miy be expected 
to result from the establishment; in this great 
metropolis, of a Society for the alvancement of 
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LITERARY 
¥ € connexio of 7 with the best 
terests of society, | } the” necéssities and ele- 
gancies of lifé, with the progress aiid expansion 
of intellect in all its varieties of art and science, 
with the dignity of states, and the stability of 
governments, in its influence on social order, 

morality, and religion, is no Wheres Bs 

well acknowledged and so practically felt and ex- 
rienced as in that conetty which it is our pri- 
ilege, our hg to call our own. If I add, 
that the public has found by experience, that a 
conviction of the value of general Literature has 
long been felt there, where such conviction is 
capable of the most extensive and salutary con- 
sequences to the public, no one can be at a loss 




















to account for the origin of a Society of Litera- 
ture, which has been honoured with a munifi- 


cent endowment, unexampled I believe, in its 
magnitude, 'as well as in its beneficent purpose. 
The protection and patronage of Literature is 
that generous aiid patriotic feeling which inte- 
rested Pisistratus in the preservation ‘of the 
works of Homer; and which has connected so 
honourably the memory of Alexander with that 
of Pindar and of Aristotle, and of Augustus with 
the name of Virgil. : 
One of the chief objects of the Royal Society 
of Literature, and that which requires the pecu- 
niary aid of a Society more than any other, is 
the recovery and publication of inedited remains 
of ancient Litérhturé. More than twenty years 
have now elapsed, since that most’ interesting 
se pa ag literary mission to Naples,—was 
undertaken by the command and at the expense 
of His present Majesty, for the purpose of faci- 
litating the unrolling of the mss. which had been 
discovered in a library among the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, more than sixteen hundred years 
after the destruction of the city by the eruption 
of Vesuvius. ‘The value of this fortanate inter- 
one ery of princely and national influence will 
best seen by the recollection, that the ruins 
of Herculaneum were discove at the com- 
mencement of the last century,—that the library, 
in which the Mss. were deposited, was brought 
to light by an excavation in a garden or shrub- 
bery of the Church of St. Austin, close to Por- 
tici, as long since as the 1752,—that, h 
& society was appointed by the King of ‘Naples 
for the unrolling of the mss. then discovered 
}-(abeut-1800 in ndmber,) and the work thus be- 
was never discontinued till the irruption of 


A. | the: French into Italy in the year 1799; yet in 


that interval of nearly fifty’ years, not’ more 


-|than seventeen or eighteen mss. had been un- 


rolled. Of these Mss. the first that was un- 
rolled, and the only one that was published 
in that long period, was.a work of Philodemus 
on Music. In the year 1800, Mr. Hayter was sent 
by the Prince of Wales on the literary mission 
before mentioned. In 1802, Mr. Hayter com- 
menced his undertaking with the aid of Neapo- 
litan artists, who were employed by him in un- 
rolling, copying in fac-simile, and ob In 
the course of four years, more than two hun- 
dred mss. had been wholly or in part unrolled, 
under his superintendence. In the year 1806, 
after the re-possession of the kingdom of Naples 
by the French, Mr. Hayter was compelled to 
retire to Sicily, and from thence to Enel, 
leaving behind him the unrolled papyri, and a 
jasee portion of the fuc-simile copies, of which 
he been forcibly deprived, yet bringing with 
him fac-simile copies of ninety-four Mss. These 
fac-simile copies were presented by the Prince of 
Wales in 1810, to the University of Oxford, for 
publication. Jn proportion to the régret which 
has been felt at the long delay, by which, through 
a variety of circumstances, that publication has 
been retarded, will be the satisfaction of the pre- 
sent Meeting in hearing, from intelligence com- 
municated so lately as the 11th of last month, 
that ‘‘ the Lithographic copies of the Hercula- 
neum fac-similes proceed rapidly, and that, in 
about a month from that time, it was expected 
that a volume would be presented to the public.” 

Intelligence ‘more in unison with one of the 





chief objects of our Society, more auspicious in 


rhaps, so | the 


ND 





= fits coincidence with the origin of the Society, 


atid with if¢ ‘and » more 
to public curiosity, could not have been:recei 
The purpose of His Majesty's literary mission to 
Naples, and of his munificent donation to 
University of Oxford, will thus be accom lished, 
long deferred expectation of the learned 
world will be gratified ; and a variety of curious 
and ntereatiys tetice of eajgn : ll be added 
to the stores of paleo » criticism, poetry 
and ethics. eee . : 

‘The discovery of another subterraneous library 
of Greek mss. is not to be expected; but some- 
thing almost’ as extraordinary has been effected 
by the discovery of very ancient writings (some 
perhaps as oid. as the second and third centuries) 
under: the text of palimpsest, or rescript Mss. by 
the laborious, persevering, and successful efforts 
of Signor Angelo Mai, to whom the Society has 
adjudged one of the King’s Gold Medals of' this 
year; and of whose labours and discoveries an 
account will be given by the Secretary in his 
Report of the communications which have been 
read at the Ordinary Meetings of the Society. 

In the British Museum, and other libraries 
public and private, are many curious ‘and. va- 
uable remains. of Ancient Literature, which it 
is the wish of the Society to publish (in propor- 
tion to its pecuniary means, to which a separate 
and accumulating fund will be allotted,) and of 
these remains to begin with those’ which are 
most perishable. ‘The Society have at present 
in the hands of a lithographer some Egyptian 
hieroglyphic Inscriptions, and a very curious 
relic of antiquity, a Gicek ms. of the fourth ’een- 
turv, dated in the year 326, belonging to Sir Ar- 
chibald Edmondstone, Bart. In the prosecution 
of this expensive part of their undertaking, they 
trust they shall have both the “gee and the 
most liberal support of the public: 

Of the Society’s future usefulness the public 
have it now in their power to form.some judg- 
ment from the Proceedings of the Sand that is 
now closed, in the election of the al Asso- 
ciates, by whose talents our language os been 
enriched with very valuable works of National 
History, Literary History, Classical and Celtic 
Antiquities, Biogcep y, Philology; Poetry, Poli- 
tical Economy; and other gen of-‘general 
Literature, —(svorks -whith-will- be- enumerated 
by the Secretary iu his Repos | -anre by the ad- 
= of His Majesty’s Gold Medals, one to 

r. Mitford for his History of Greece, (eminent 
for the copiousness of its materials, the extent 
of.its researches, the accuracy of its details, the 
fulness of its references and authorities, and the 
simplicity of its composition,) the other to 
Signor Angelo Mai, for his literary discoveries 
in the libraries of Milan and the Vatican. 

The great object and distinguishing feature of 
this Society, is the or of past literary 
services to the public. ‘The distribution of its 
rewards is governed by a principle, the import- 
ance of which will, I trust, be my excuse with 
the present Meeting, if 1 request their attention, 
while I enter into some detail of the grounds of 
that principle. 

The higher branches of Literature have a ua- 
tural tendency to promote peace and order, and 
loyalty,—loyalty in its primary sense,—(the true 
morality of States, and of pubtic individuals, 

Qui consulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servant,) 
together with that spirit of regulated liberty, 
which, addicted to- no party, is friendly to all 
parties that are working for the public good, and 
which, while it disdains all connexion with | 
and temporary politics, is feelingly alive to the 
welfare of established institutions. 

The honours and rewards of this Society are, 
accordingly, . by its Constitution, withheld from 
all works that are hostile to religion and morality. 
Religion and morality being objects of high and 
serious import, it is due to the honour of the 
Royal Founder-and Patron of the Society, and to 
the credit of the Society itself, that the principles 
and character of works proposed for its rewards, 
should be consistent with the Statutes and Con- 















stitution of the Society. 
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: -biteratare is the natural jan of Reli 


guardian of Religion ; 
it is the depositary of the original records of Re- 
ligion ; without Literature, there Would be 


no security against the inconsistencies and errors 
of Ssataaber stperstition and fanaticism. A So- 
ciety, theréfore, instituted for the advancement 
éf- general Literature could not, in the distribu- 
ion of its rewards, be indifferent to the religious 
and moral character of the works submitted to 
its‘notice, to whatever department of Literature 
they might belong. Works, which, in their ge- 
pneral plan and purpose, are openly and avowedly 
opposed to religion and morality, can never, by 
any excellency of style and composition, be 
brought under any branch of general Literature, 
so as to be objects of the Society’s rewards. But 
works may be devoted to some branch of classical 
antiquity, and yet grossly offend against seen ; 
they may even present themselves to the public 
under the forms of general history ; and yet, 
like the works of Voltaire and Gibbon, be very 
adverse to religious truth and moral principle, 
aud would, therefore, by our Constitution, be 
excluded from the rewards of the Society. An 
historical work might be conducted on principles 
hostile to the sovereignty of the realm, and sub- 
versive of the Government and Religion establish- 
ed by law in this country; which, therefore, the 
highest literary excellence of Gibbon could not 
entitle to the Society’s rewards. 

The freeest nations of antiquity,—the most 
jealous of their civil liberties,;—were severely 
vigilant in the protection of the established reli- 
gion. But we need not resort to antiquity in 
support of the Society’s rule in excluding from 
its rewards works hostile to religiou, especially 
if hostile to a religion, ‘‘ to which,” (I quote the 
words of a passage, which no one, who has read 
it, can have forgotten,) *‘ to which we owe 
our moral and intellectual character, as a na- 
tion; much of our private happiness, much of 
our public strength. Whatever should weaken 
it, would, in the same degree, injure the com- 
mon weal; whatever shuuld overthrow it, would 
in sure and immediate consequence bring down 
the goodly fabric of the Constitution, whereof 
it is a.constituent and necessary part.” 


Lhaye j neds Gat the distinguishing, feq- 
Fi > oF hi § Royall jociety of Thewenze, is the 
rewarding @£ past literary services to the public. 
The reward is accompanied with an obligation, 
so far opetating on the future, that at the time 
of their admission, the Royal Associates are to 
choose some department of literature for their 

rovince, and engage to communicate to the 

iety from’ time to time, and at least once 
every year, their reflections on some subject or 
subjects of that department of literature, and on 
any other subject, which they may think will be 
interesting to the-Society. The situation there- 
fore of a Royal Associate, is, in effect, an 
endowed Fellowship, or Professorship, which, 
ene given as a reward tor the past, will 
afford them an opportunity of contributing to the 
literary stores oF the Society such reminiscences 
of ‘their former studies, - and fruits of future re- 
flection, as may not’be of sufficient bu!k for se- 
parate publication, and yet by accumulation with 
other communications, may form a valuable part 
of the Society's ‘Transactions, and become very 
beneficial to the public. 

The communications to the Society, which 
have occupied the Ordinary Meetings of the past 
year, afford abundant proof of the interesting 
entertainment and instruction, which may be 
expected from the continued increase of our ma- 
terials. Having detained you so long, J will onl 
add, (for the sake of our literary friends an 
correspondents, who may not belong to our So- 
ciety, and may not be acquainted with our con- 
stitution, or be aware of what is comprehended 
in Our view of general Literature,) that general 
Literature does pot in our view comprehend all 
kinds of literature; it is not any one branch of 

rofessional learning; it is not Theology, nor 

W, nor Medicine, nor Astronomy, nor Che- 
mistry, &¢.; but it is the literature, which is 
common to them all, and may be subservient to 


ali, but is appropriated to none. It comprehends 
Philology in all its branches, grammatical, criti- 
cal, and philosophical; it includes History, Bio- 
hy, Poetry, Antiquities classical and: na- 
tional, Chronology, hy, Political Eco- 
nomy, and other branches of general Literature. 
It comprehends the bone Littere of the Romans, 
and the belles Lettres of ‘the French, but, in a 
somewhat larger sense, than is commonly at- 
tached to that term. 
The Secretary will now read his Report. 

His Grace the papirscesig of Canterbury 
having expressed a wish to become a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature, His Grace 
being a Lord of Parliament, was on Wednes- 
day elected by a very full Meeting. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Havine devoted several papers to the sub- 
ject which has most occupied public attention 
of late, namely, Architecture, we now return 
to the general features of the Exhibition. 

No. 180. A Boat passing a Lock. J. Con- 
stable, A.—We have always had occasion to 
remark the skill with which this artist, in a 
style peculiar to himself, effects the most 
perfect representation of the objects of his 
study, whether of foreground or of distance. 
The character of his details, like those of 
Wilson, appear as if struck out with a single 
tonch; but this, we are well aware, comes 
only by great practice and much previons 
thought and calculation. In none of his 


well accords. 
350: Sunset atSea afteraStorm. F. Danby. 


are, or should be the guides and law of Art. 


Good. 


Sometimes high and sometimes low. 


Mr. Good’s ability, more especially of his 
powers of execution, we are still of opinion 
that he has to overcome a monotony or same- 
ness of character that has hitherto distinguish- 
ed his works, and that something of the depth 
and massing which are found in the Flemish 
School, would greatly assist the effects of his 
pictures. 

167. The Rape of the Lock. J. Holines— 
Does not carry us sufficiently back to the 
times of Pope, nor to the character and cos- 
tnme described in his Poem; for, notwith- 
standing the ouérée dress of that period, it has 
become associated with all our ideas of the 
subject. 

362. A Peep at Dressing for a Masquerade. 
J. Ramsay.—We have seen this artist’s pencil 
so happily employed on subjects where no 
objection conld be made to the choice, that 
we lament to see it applied to one by no 
means of a character to our mind. Neither 
listening nor peeping should be exhibited 





under apy other view than that of punishment, 


former works have these essential qualities 
been more distinctly visible than in this pic-| Cjyi/ and Military Costume of the Ci ndon. 
ture. It is a fine example of the picturesque, diana of, stuf te 
with which its striking and powerful execution 


—-There ‘is sufficient talent in this violent 
opposition of light and colour to build a prog- 
nostic of future excellence. In a former 
performance this artist evinced a power, Orfeoloured. The worthy Baroiet well sustains 
rather an aim at something out of the com- 

montrack ; but we were not led to expect the 
ultra of every colourfrom high to low, and 
we are of opinion that he not only offends 
against all within the neighbourhood of his 
station, but against truth and nature, which 


210. Rummaging an Old Wardrobe. 7. S. 


Life ’s (says the old song) like a sea in constant motion, 


192. A Modern Picture WwW. OE. 
Witherington.—* You cannot eat your cake 
and have it too,” is an old proverb, and ap- 
plies to all paintings of this class, from fhe 
one now exhibiting of D. Teéniers’, in the 
British Instithtion, to this of Mr. Withering- 
ton’s very clever ‘performance. Painting is 
but the shadow of a substance, and pictures 
in painting should ‘be as the shadows of a 
shade. e aim in this, as in all ‘other’ ex- 
amples of the kind, is to show the versatility 
ref talent in characterizing the different Mas- 
ters and their style of execution. “In'this the 
artist had certainly succeeded, as many do in 
other matters, “‘sacrificing the substance for 
the shadow.” 

232. The Story; a Group of Portraits. 
H. P. Bene.—“ Now mind” is very well ex- 
pressed, and is a good example of giving the 
subjects in a family group something to do, 
which is not often very happily effected, the 
artist seldom being permitted to exercise his 
judgment.on these occasions. 

402, The Surprise of Gil Blas and Don 
Alphonso on discovering Don Raphael and 
Ambrose.. H. P.. Bone.—The story is here 
also well told, and the subject throughout 
carefully and skilfully executed, illustrating the 
.| passage from that lively Novel under forms of 
the most picturesque character, , This artist 
has several very striking and interesting Por- 
traits, but so placed as in no way to do!jus- 
tice to them or the talents with which they 
are executed. : 





Painted and engraved by Thomas L. Busby. 
London 1824. R. Jennings. 
Tue first Number of this’ work, designed 
to be published tionthly, and include about 
eighteen portraits, sets out with Sir W. Curtis, 
in the costume of Lord Mayori It is of asu- 
rb size, atlever likeness; an@ appropriately 


the honoer of his station, and certainly com- 
ménces the undertaking with ecla#. How far 
the other dresses #re Calctilated to support it, 
we are not instructed enough in City matters 
to predicate; but from the Aititary depart- 
ment in these times we do not expect 4 great 
deal. As aspecimen of the Fine Arts, the 
subject is deficient in relief. The chair and 
figure adhere together, and the artist must 
throw in more light and shade. ‘The descrip- 


. : , i . i ful and appropriate ; 
It is ever so with the performances of artists, | “V® letter-press' is use ; 
now on the pinnacle of attraction, and. then and upon the whole we dare say 


that the 





too low for regard. Highly as we think of Corporation will afford sufficient encourage- 


ment to the design. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS, 
Is this the harp you used to wake, 
The harp of other days ? 
Or is it that another hand 
Amid its music strays ? 
No! the same harp to the same hand 
Yields up its melody— 
The song, too, is the vary same, 
Yet they are changed for me. 
They are the same—but, oh! how changed 
Since last I heard their tone ; 4 
The change I vainly seek in them 
Is in my heart alone. 
Nay, fling not back, thy cloud of hair, 
Its roses are unbound;)"' 

See, LEILA, see thy carelessness, 
They're scattered o’er the ground. 
Yet, but an hour, when first the dew 

Fell from the twilight star, 
How tenderly these flowers were culled, 
And now how crushed they are! 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





will 
That when the prize is once possest 
. How slight its worth to'thee. . 
Oh, all in vain thy small show hand 
Awakes its ing strain ; 
dark eyes breathe the sonl of song, 
‘o me they turn in vain. 


I heard thee wake:the deep harp chords 
For other ears than mine, 

I saw the light of thy soft eyes 
Upon another shine. 

The heart must speak or ever words 

. _ My depth, of love cau tell; 

But eyes, hand, » must be all mine, 

Or else, farewell, farewell! 


Have the dreams of thy youth departed, 

‘While the bi of thy youth remains ? 

Has the gilding worn off from thy pleasure, 
And left thee only the chains ? 


Thou art young, and the world is before thee ; 
‘New pleasures will rise on the old; 
*Tis too soon for thy brow to be clouded, 
Too soon for thy to be cold: 
‘Has wealth been the dream that has vanished ? 
-Gold and silver have many a mine ; 
Plough the , seek the populous city, 
And the of the East may be thine. 
Has fame been the thing ‘to allure thee ? 
-_ The blast which her trumpet has blown 
‘Tothe name of auother to-day, 
To-morrow may be thine own. 
Hast thon my een pe peas of oe mee, 
pleasure on thy soul? 
Has thy race been the race of aultien, 
’ le others have reached the goal ? 
Fer alhthese still has a rainbow, 
| Asomi ains te be done ; 
The wounds of thy heart may be healed— 


’ "There ’s a cure for all sorrows but one. 
But if, ag! 





‘Then go td thy int ess— 
es ee 
—* Noe y 3 . eo Bae 


‘ 

.-Tue death ‘of Mr. Carpet Lorrr, at Mont- 
callier, near Tyrin,.en the 26th of May, is 
announced in the newspaers. He was born 
at Bary St. Edmnnd’s i 1751, and studied 
the law, in which profession he became a bar- 
rister. His first publication was, we believe, 
“The Praises of Poetry,” a poem, in 1775. 
After this, he published several legal and po- 
ditical tracts ; the latter zealously advocating 
the cause of the American colonies against 
the Government at home. His more literary 
works are Endosia, a poem; translations of 
the first and second Georgics of Virgil; 
Notes on Milton's Paradise Lost ; Laura, or 
an. Anthology of Sonnets, 5 vols.; and seve- 
ral novels and poems within the last few 
years, duing a residence abroad. Mr. Lorrr 
was a warm politician in the Whig school, 
an earnest black letter enthusiast in litera- 
ture, and in private Jife an amiable man. 








MR. CHARLES. MUSS, 
The celebrated. Painter in Enamel, 
. [From a Correspondent. } ‘ 
THovuGH ours is only an occasional obituary, 
its reeord of departed worth and talent makes 
it more deeply interesting, because the losses 


from us, whose private worth in every rela- 
ill be? tion of life has been felt, and whose high me- 
rit in the art which they have. practised, has 
been acknowledged useful, their death is felt 
in all its bitterness. 


to execute in painted glass, will be completed 


his pupil, and who, in this attention to the in- , 
terests of the widow, acKnowledges his re-/Caledonian to prepare for another world, as 


mh to-endure, odd 


and fortune made the world’s prospects 
brighten before him—he died. The varions 
splendid works which he was commissioned 


under the direction of Mr. Martin,+ who was 


gard for Mr. Muss’s memory: his superin- 
tendence of these works will be a pledge to 
the persons for whom they are executed, of 
their being finished in a way worthy of his 
late friend's reputation. 

The beautiful enamels which Mr. Muss has 
left. unfinished, we fear must remain so. 
Those who are fortunate enough 'o. possess 
some of his works in this rare and, beautiful 
art, will find their value greatly increased. 
It is probable that his splendid Holy Family, 
after, Parmegiano, (the largest enamel ever 
painted,) and others of his celebrated works, 
will shortly be brought to the hammer for the 
benefit of his family, when it is hoped that 
the prices they will obtain will be commen- 
surate with thoir worth and his reputation. 


+ The celebrated painter of Belshazzar’s Feast. 





. SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. . 
CTravitions of . 


Che Western Wighlandss. 
og No. XT.” 
bs SAINT COBUMBA, oo 0 
Soon after Saint Columba established ‘his 
residence in Iona; tradjtion days that He = 
a visit to. a great seminary of Druids, then 
in-the vicinity, at a place now called Camus- 
nan Ceul, or Bay of Cells, in the district of 
Arduamurchan. Several remains of Druidical 
cireles are still to be seen there, and on that 
Ray and the neighbourhood many places are 
still named after their rites and ceremonies ; 
such as Ardintibert, the Mount of Sacrifice, 
and others. The fume of the Saint had been 
for some time well known to the people, and 
his intention of instructing them in the doc- 
trines of Christianity was announced to them. 
The ancient priesthood made every exertion 
to dissuade the inhabitants from hearing the 
powerful eloquence of Columba displayed, 
and in this they were seconded by the princi- 
pal man then in that country, whose name was 
Donald, the son of Connal. 
The Saint had no sooner made his appear- 
ance, however, than he was surrounded with 
a vast multitude, anxious to hear so cele- 
brated a preacher; and after the sermon was 
ended, many persons expressed a desire to 


the Druids. Columba had made choice of an 
eminence centrally situated, for performing 
worship ; but there was no water near {hespot, 
and the son of Connal threatened with punish 


The Saint stood with his back 


Se re 





new religion. This fountain is still distin- 
guished by the name of Columba, and is con- 
sidered of superior efficacy in the cure. of 
diseases. 
ship prevailed in that country, it was greatly 
Few men have better deserved this repnta-| resorted to, and old persons yet remember 
tion and this sorrow than the late Mr. C.|to have seen offerings left at the fountain, 
Muss ; he had struggled with difficulties and 
surraounted. them, and when his fame; as an 
enamel painter stood highest, and patronage 


When the Catholic form of wor- 


in gratitude for benefits received from the 
benignant.infiuence of the Saint’s blessing on 
its water. 
danghter of Donald the sen of Connal ex- 


At length, it is said, that a 


pressed a wish to be baptized, and the father 
restrained her by violence. He also, with 
the aid of the Druids, forced Columba to take 
refuge in his boat, and the holy man departed 


for Iona, after warning the unhospitable 


his life would soon terminate, 

The Saint was at sea during the whole night, 

which was stormy ; and when approaching the 

shores of his own sacred island the following 

morning, avast number of ravens were observ- 

ed flying over the boat, chasing another of ex- 

traordinary large size. The croaking of the 

ravens awoke the Saint, who had been sleep- 

ing; and he instantly exclaimed that the son 

of Connal had just expired, which was after- 

wards ascertained to be trne. 

A very large Christian establishment appears 

to have been afterwards formed in the Bay of 
Cells ; and the remains of a chapel, dedicated 

to Saint Kiaran, are still to be secn there. It is 

the favourite place of interment among the 

Catholics at this day. Indeed, Columba and 

many of his saccessors seem to have adopted 

the policy of engrafting their institutions on 

those which had formerly existed in the coun- 
try. Of this there are innumerable instances, 
at least we observe the ruins of both still visible 
in many places ; even in Iona'we find the 
burying ground of the Druids known at the 
sewout Lene hay pepe may nave Bed 
advantages at the time, itm ust have been 
ultimately, productive of Wicd annipacn 
and, if a great measuré, accounts for many 
superstitions and absurd customs which pre- 
vailed among that people to a very recent 
eriod, and which are not yet entirely extinct. 
Na very ancient family in that country, two 
round balls of coarse glass have been care- 
fully preserved from time immemorial, and to 
these have been ascribed many virtues; 
among others, the cure of any extraordinary 
disease among cattle. The balls were im- 
mersed in cold water for three days and 
nights, and that water was afterwards 
sprinkled over all the cattle; this was ex- 
pected to cure those affected, and to prevent 
the disease in the rest. . From the names and 
appearance of these balis,.there is no doubt 
that they had been symbols used by the Arch- 
druids. 

Within a short distance of the Bay of Cells 
there is a cave very remarkable in its appear- 
ance, and still more so from the purposes to 
which it has been appropriated. Saint Co- 
lumba, on one of his many voyages among the 
Hebrides, was henighted en this rocky coast, 


be baptized, in spite of the remonstrances of| aud the mariners were alarmed for their owa 


safety. The Saint assured them that neither 
he nor his crew would ever be drowned. They 
unexpectedly discovered a light at no great 
distance,and to that they directed their course. 


ment any who should dare to procure it for | Columba’s boat consisted of a frame of osiers, 
to society which we ‘ifave to report, are of| his purpose. 


which was covered ‘with hides of leather, and 


those who have distinguished themselves, | leaning on a rock; after a short prayer, he|it was received into a very narrow creek 


and whose reputation is now inherited. by 


struck the rock with his foot, and a stream of|close ‘to this cave. 


After returning thanks 


their country. - But when, as in the present| water issued forth in great abundance. Thejfor their esca e, the Saint and his péople 


instance, those ‘are prematurely * separated 


*“*M. . Mass wis about 43. 








miracle had a powerful effect on the minds of|had great difficulty in climbing up to the 





his hearers; and many became Converts to the| cave, which is elevated considerably above 
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sea. They at length got sight of the fire which | 
first had attracted their attention. Several 
persons sat around it, and their appearance 
was not much calculated to please the holy 
man. Their aspects were fierce, and they had 
on the fire some flesh roasting over the coals. 
The Saint gave them his benediction ; and he 
was invited to sit down among them and to 
share their hurried repast,with which he gladly 
complied. They were freebooters, who lived 
by plunder and robbery ; and this Columba 
soon discovered. He advised them to forsake 
that course, and to be converted to his doc- 
trines, to which they all assented, and in the 
morning they accompanied the Saint on his 
voyage homeward. This circumstance created 
a high veneration for the cave among the 
disciples and successors of Columba, and that 
veneration still continues, in some degree. 
In one side of it there was a cleft of 
the rock, where Jay the water with which 
the freebooters had been baptized; and this 
was afterwards formed by art into a basin, 
which is supplied with water by drops from 
the roof of the cave. Itis alleged never to be 
empty or to overflow, and the most salubrious 
qualities are ascribed .to it. To obtain the 
benefit of it, however, the votaries must 
undergo a very severe ordeal. They must be 
in the cave before day-light, and they are to 
be stript naked ; they stand on the spot where 
the Saint first landed from-his boat, and nine 
waves must dash over their heads; they must 
afterwards pass through nine openings in the 
walls of the cave; and, lastly, they must 
swallow nine mouthfuls out of the holy basin. 
After invoking the aid of the Saint, the vota- 
ries are then clothed, and phn three weeks 
they. are to Be réfieced by death or by reco- 
very. Offerings are left in a ceftain place 
appropriated for that purpose; and these are 
sometimes of considerable valué, nor ‘are 
they ever abstracted. Strangers are always 
informed, that a young man, who had 
wantonly taken away some of these not many 
years since, had broken his leg before he got 
home, and this affords the property of the Saint 
ample protection. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON, ETC. 
No. XIV. 

Littte Asputt’s Concert on Monday was 
(as it deserved) an ‘overflow. The musical 
treat was great, and our native Mozart more 
than justified the report you made of him in 
your last Gazette..: He delighted the lovers 
of music, and astonished the connoisseurs ; 
and accordingly gathered a harvest of ap- 
planse from both classes. The entertainments 
were altogether well chosen and well per- 
formed. Miss Stephens sang several Scottish 
ballads with great sweetness— Pasta dis- 
— her expression, and Madame R. de 
egnis her delicious tones in Italian airs— 
Curioni and Kellner were charming in a 
duet—Miss Melville has a powerful organ— 
Miss Paton lost her way. But, after ail, it 
was the extraordinary genius of the boy 


which formed the novelty and attraction of 


the evening. I trast your hint will be taken, 
and that his talents will be cultivated and 
himself patronized, as both deserve. 


. For all our little masters and misses now 
at home for the Midsummer holidays, we re- 
commend a visit to the lower room, in Spring 
Gardens, where there are no fewer (say the 
bills) than five exhibitions collected into one. 

ere are, however, two models on a large 
scale, of Palestine and the North Polar Re- 


phical studies ; and then there are, besides, 
the Magic Harp and the Invisible Girl (both 
described when first exhibited,) two very 
pretty Hindn Bulls drawing a Chinese chair, 
and a beautiful creature of the antelope spe- 
cies; which I am sorry to see confined. 





DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 

We have been so long accustomed to nothing 
better than posies and roses, and pirouettes 
and pas-seuls, in the shape of bad Divertisse- 
ments, that the appearance of a legitimate 
Ballet is a subject of congratulation to the 
trequenters of the Opera. Le Page Incon- 
stant, which is only another version of the fre- 
quently dramatized flirtations that occur in 
the intriguing household of the Count Alma- 


The story is admirably told in dumb show, 
and the music that accompanies the progress 


nion, shows himsel 





to this splendid establishment. 





COVENT GARDEN, 


brought forward at this house on Wednesday 


own Man is copied from the Lying Valet, and 
resembles it so closely that the similarity 
strikes us in every scene. The only difference 
is, that, in the present instance, the hero in 
distress personates his own servant, and in 
that capacity is recognised by his father—a 
father who had unaccountably deserted him 
from the honr of his birth, and at the conclu- 
sion as unaccountably acknowledges him to 
be his only son. The principal character, the 
young man in question, was assigned to 
Jones, and although he exerted himself most 
strenuously, yet he had so many bad puns 
and miserable repartees put into his mouth, 
that the patience of the audience soon be- 
came exhausted, and even before the end of 
the first act the probable fate of the piece 
was pretty accurately furetold. Farren like- 
wise toiled through a part, which, to use the 
author’s own phraseology, was a poor “ apo- 
logy” for a character, and utterly unworthy 





viva, is really a most delightful production..- 


on en pee a 
the high rank he holds iw tis profession. In 
fact, the word “ apology” was ‘so frequently 
used by him, that we'think he-might, without 
inconsistency, have repeated it once more, 
viz. by ** apologizing,” in the Manager’s name 
for offering so much trash to the notice 
of the public. Mrs. Davenport, who rarel 
fails to produce effect, was also very dull: 
indeed, nothing but little Keely’s fignre- 
dancing and dirty face, and the joke about 
‘* having the fish for dinner,” at all disturbed 
the risible muscles of the audiénce. 

A Mr. Kent tried Richard IIT, on Thurs- 
day, but Richard is not likely to be himself 
again. 





HAYMARKET, 

Tuis pleasant little Theatre, the only one in 
London that is: free from the nuisance and 
offensive smelt of gas,. was opened for the 
season on Monday last. The principal nevelty 


of the actor is striking and appropriate. Of|f the evening was a new Prelude, called 
the different performers, we hardly know | Come if you Can—a very meagre production, 
how to spéak in terms of sufficient praise, as which was deservedly condemned. It'was 
they appeared, one and all, to much greater the means of introducing us.to Mr. Wilkinson, 
advantage than we have ever hitherto seen|ftom the English Opera House—an ‘odd, 
them. C. Vestris and Le Gros, as the Count | @aint sort of actor, but certainly possessing 
and Countess, were spirited and graceful in| Considerable talent; his part, however, like 
the extreme; and a Pas de Trois, at the con-| #!! the rest, being a very bad one, he bad no 
clusion, in which they were joined by Made- | pportunity of adding to the favourable im- 
| moiselle Julie Aumer, drew down thunders of| Pression which be has already made upon the 
applause. The Page, in the hauds of Ma-|Public. The next piece was the Lord of the 
dame Ronzi Vestris, was the most prominent | “anor; and here we cannot help ti 
character in the piece. It’ is’ one continued the opinion we have often given, it 
scene of bustle and amorous hide-and-seek | iM the highest degree injadicious to attempt 
from the beginning to the end, and really no-| the representation of a regular Opera at 
thing can equal the archness and vivacity|this Theatre. The perforinaped pep 
with which she ajtéfnately gets in and out of] O°casion, with the exception ‘Gf Liston and 
her little difficulties and disgraces. We must | Madame,Vestris, was mach below mediocrity, 
pang Skorioe forget, Noblet iu Susanna, who| 4 Mr. Melrose, from Drury’'Lane, made his 
looked the soubretté..to admiration, and first appearance here re; and had 
danced and. played: most’ charmingly; and | his voice been bit Walf as*swRer’ 
even Monsieur Ferdinand, who had not pre- | ¥¢ might have had some hopes ef him—but, in 
viously made much og in our good opi-| truth, his qualifications appear to us to be of 
a fine pantomime actor |# YeTy humble description, The worst part . 
in Figaro. The other characters were all of | °! the business, indeed, is bis ambition ; for, 
them equally well sustained, and we consider |20t content with the songs which we have 
the whole Ballet, both as to decoration and| heard from all the other singers who have 
scenic effect, in the highest degree creditable |Played the character, he Introduced the 


‘¢ Beautiful Maid,” and another song of 
Braham’s, equally difficult of execution, and 
of course made a full exposore of his own 


A new Farce, called My own Man, was| deficiencies. A Mr. Huckel, also new to this 


,| Theatre, performed Rashly. _He too has no 


and, looking at a former production of the| great pretensions; but. he does not attempt 
author’s* in the same line, we anticipated a|such high flights.as the other debutant, and is 
much better entertainment than we were|consequently so much the less disagreeable, 
about to receive. The. chief incident in My 


Fish out of Water (not inappropriately ).closed 


the entertainments of the evening. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 

Tris Theatre will shortly open with a very 
efficient company. Braham and Miss Ste- 
phens, with the two Grimaldis, are already 
said to be engaged, 





Tue intelligence of. the slaughter of Sir 

C. M’Carthy and nis 

Ashantees, has beet utifdrtanately confirmed. 
(<0 79) 4; . 





VARI£ETIE£S. 


A Society lias been formed in the Metro- 
polis, for the purpose of mote effectually’ 
checking the practice of cruelty to the brate 
creation. Mr. Fowell Buxton, Sir Jas. Mack-- 
intosh, Mr. Martin of Galway, and other dis~ 

















gions, which afford good notions for geogra- 








* Mr. Peake, 


tinguished persons, are among its promoters. 
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he patrons of George Bidder, the cele- 
brated calculator: nave obtained for him an 
appointment in the Royal eers. He has 
reeantl joined the party now stationed at 
Cardiff. employed in. the res t national sur- 
vey carded on. by Major y, in order to 
be instructed by an eminent professor in the 
surveying department, for which his natural 
talents so eminently qualify him. He is a 
very tractable, promising youth, and has 
attained a good classical education, under the 
arayeltons direction and tuition of some emi- 
nent scholars at Ed ve i He retains the 
ower of memory and calculation unimpaired 
in the slightest degree!—Ozford Herald. 
Sicilian Dwarf.—We observe from the po- 
lice reports,in the newspapers, that the so- 
named phenomenon was in reality a native of 
Ireland, her father (one Fogle) having come 
from. Dublin to claim her body. But no 
doubt .this last relic of so extraordinary a 
creatare has long since been disposed of for 
anatomical preservation. The ruse of calling 
her @ foreigner might be adopted to excite 
public curiosity ; needlessly, as we think, for 
the place of birth couid make no difference 
in the nature of the case. Perhaps it might 
also be, to a certain extent, to conceal her 
age; but even in this respect it was unne- 
cessary, for, if only two years old, (and she 
could. not be less,) the wander of so minute 
a. form snetaining the functions of life was 
sufficiently astonishing. 








The King’s Evil.—In reviewing “‘ The Witch- 
Finder,” we noticed the descriptiona given of 
the ceremony of touching for the. king's evil, 
The following proclamation issued in the reign 
of Charles 1, Aprif.22, 1634, will perhaps at- 
ford some, gratification to. the curious, who 
will not fail. to.mark.the gravity with which 
that practice is mentioned, which we now 
laugh at a8 one of the most ridiculous of 
*¢ vulgar errors :” 

By the King.—A Proclamation appointing the 
time when his Majestie’s subjects may ap- 
proach to the Court for cure of the disease, 
called the King’s Euill: 

.Whereas by the grace and blessing of Al- 
mighty God, the Kings and Queens of this 
Realme, by many ages past, have had the happi- 
nesse, by their sacred touch, to cure those who 
are afflicted with the disease called the King’s 
Evill; and his now most excellent Majesty, in 
ne lesse measure than any of his Royall Proge- 
nitors, hath had blessed: successe therein; and, 
in,his most gracious and ay isposition, is as 
ready and willing as any King or Queene of this 
Realme ever was, in any thing to relieve the 
distresses and necessities of his good subjects : 
yet in he princely wisdome, foreseeing that. in 

as in all things,) order is to be observed, 
atid fit times ate necessary to be appointed for 
performing this great worke of charity ;- and 
taking into his Royall consideration ‘the great 
inconveniences which may happen, both in re- 
spect of the temper of the season, and in respect 
of contagion, which may happen in this neere 
accesse to 
the season of the is growne warm: Doth 
hereby publish and deelare -his leasure 
to be, and also will and command that from the 
time of publishing this proclamation, no person 
or persons whatsoever do attempt or presume to 

ir to his Majesty’s Royal Court, to be healed 
of that disease, before the feast of All Souls 
lorlag salfecth oy tne bertr take votice of this 

1 ects may t! ter take notice of this 

his Majeatys pleas 


$ Majestie’s sacred Person, when’ 


_._ THE. LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND... 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. “ 


The Glasgow press annotinces The Seyen Laras, 
Miscellaneous Poems, and Translations of lzaak Mar- 
lowe; and A British Flora, or Description of the Pants 
indigenous to Britain, by James Macfadyen, Lecturer 
on Natural History. : 
The Satire ‘‘Glasgow,” by G. L. Amargo, Esq. is also 
mentioned as likely to appear early in Autumn. 

Our two new Romances are very popular: Eveline,a 
little volame of about 140 pages, was at first atteibuted 
to the Duchess of Duras, anthor of Ourika; but the 
real author, it now appears, is the Dachess of Broglie, 
daughter of the celebrated Madame de Staé]. Madame 
de Broglie has inherited a certain degree of the conver- 
sational wit and talent which so eminently distinguished 
her mother ; but her talents as a writer were not known 
to the public. She has now’ displayed them in a bril- 
liant manner by Eveline, and had also lately attracted 
great attention by an article in favour of Female Bible 
Societies, which appeared in the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme, a Protestant monthly journal. The intrigue of 
Eveline is not at all deep,—indeed itis sufficiently 
common-place. The heroine is the daughter of a noble 
andrich Irishman, who was driven by civil troubles to 
teside in France. The most wealthy circles of Paris 
offer marriage to the young and charming! Hibernian ; 
but they are all refused. Her family is however proud 
and vain of its noblesse, and will never suffer her to 
marry below her rank Eveline knows all this full well. 
All at once her health declines, and she sinks to the 
gates of death before her mother discovers ‘that her un- 
happy daughter has nourished a hopeless passion, that 
she loves a young painter, who has neither fortune nor 
birth to ennoble him, and is only illustrious for his 
talents and virtues. With eagerness the family endeavours 
to revive the hope and restore the health of Eveline by 
consolations and assurances, but it is too late,—the fata! 
blow has been struck; and after one ing interview 
with her lover, she expires. The object of her affection 
quits in despair a soil so unfruittul of happiness for him, 
abandons his country, and hides his grief it is not kaown 
where. The outline is thus peu de chose, but it is en- 
riched by details so beautifal, by such a genuine sensi- 
bility, and by a style so natural, and s6 easy and elegant, 
that the reader cannot but be affected even to tears.— 

is Letter. , 

The Trois Souffets is more novel in its plan, an f 
also very interesting in detail: A young girl, duri e 
Revolution, is pelled by ci ti , Which are 
rendered by the tale sufficiently probable, to joiu the 
army in a soldier's guise. 1 ‘sometimes gay; 

ti sad, ¢ quently occur. She signalizes her- 

self by her courage, and becomes an officer. She gives 
successively Trois Soufflets. At length she quits her 
uniform, and returns to the bosom of her family. She 
had in the regiment a friend who had the greatest re- 
rd for her, but who had never suspected her secret, 
or this comrade she had conceived a tender sentiment, 











and after having resumed her real character, she finds Pu 





him out. He b desp d; ail is 
revealed, and they are married. The result is directly 
apposite to that of the loves of Eveline and the Artist, 
but both are received with a just and hearty welcome, 
and the authors are invited by the public feeling to re- 
sume their pens.—/d. 

A work of more importance, and not less interest, is 
L’Histoire de la Régénération de la Grice, comprenant 
le précis des événemens depuis 1740 jusqu’ en 1824 ; 4 vols. 
8vo. The author is M. ag eo Ancien Consul 
Général de France en Gréce. His History, written after 
the manner of Herodotus, and from the most authentic 
documents, has the charm of an epic poem. The magic 
names of Chypne, Mytiléne, Lesbos, Thessalie, and 
Macedoine, complete the illusion, rendered still more 
perfect by the grandeur of the facts it retraces and pre- 
sents. The learned traveller has resided long in Greece, 
and two excellent works which he had already pub- 
lished, attest his perfect acquaintance with the-theatre 
of the present eventful war. ititade of int 





dia, 8vo. 12s.—The Edinburgh Review, No. 79,..6s.— 
Guide to the Isle of Man, 12mo. 2s—Tovey’s Tables for 
measuring Land, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Assistant for the Landed 
Proprietor, xc. 8vo. 16s.—Account of the Pictates ex. 
hibited at the British Institation, 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Coch- 
rane’s Modern Receipt Book, }2mo. 4s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.,.... 10 | from 43 to 55 | 29:88 — 99-99 
Friday ........ 1 sree 46— 59 | 29:99 — 30-06 
Saturday .,....12 | .... 35— 63 | 30-49 — 30-08 
Sunday......., 13 sees SE— 64 | 30-06 — 29-40 
Monday, .......14 | 2... 47— 63 50 — 2930 
Tuesday........15 | 1... 52— 58 | 29-20 — 29-35 
Wednesday .... 16 | ....42— 67 | 2945 — 99-56 


Wind NE, and SE.—Generally cloudy; rain at tim 
heavy.—Rain fallen 2 inches and 075 of ro inch, - 
The fog of Sunday the 6th inst, has occasioned much 
tonish : some tof its rise and progress ma 
excite the attention of others, and lead to the cause. it 
was here first observed in the NE. ag a very black cloud, 
shaped as a double cone, much resembling a water- 
spout. It rose to a considerable height, and travelled 
towards the East, where it mixed with some clouds, 
termed haymakers. In a few minutes a general haze 
overspread the sky, and a very thick fog ensued. It 
seems to have been generally noticed, by the sudden and 
complete wetting it gave those persons exposed to it. 


Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ao INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall:—-The 
with a Selection of the Works of the Itali - 
nish, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, is op dalle, Fa 
10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening.——Admission 1s.— 
Catalogue is. By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
The Subscribers to the Print fi Mr. West’s Pi 
bea —_ berg the Sick in the Temple,” who Seve pk gc ak of 
received their Impressions, may receive ¢ apon t 
the . oftheir Pp , atthe British Gallery, daily. 


QOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 








J street, Pall-Mall East.—Dho Galleries for-ebe Exhibition 

and Sale of the WORKS of pethsti Stee a 

from 8 o’clock till dusk.——Admittance 1s.—Catalogue let. 
Z , ‘Ww. cM » Secretary, 





[THE EXHIBITION of. the SOCIETY. of 
PAINTERS id WATER COLOURS will CLOSE next Sa- 

turday, June 26th, at their Galle Pall-Mall -——Admit- 

tance 1s.—Catalogue 6d. COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of the MERMAN, 174, PIC- 

» opposite the Arcade.—The Pri Vi 

Nobility, &c. is fied for this Day the igth of Teae, s ait 

8 o’clock ; and on Monday the ibition will be opened to the 
blic. Admission 2s; 











EXHIBITIONS at the EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.——Ancient Mexico, with Mlastrations of 
Heathen Modes of Worship, Specimens of Antique Sculpture, 
— | Sa, Be. oe - Ry A Splendid Penceneie 
iew e and a Collection of Fruits, Birds, Fish - 
drupeds, Reptiles, Fossils, Minerale, ine, ans ee, ——~o 
Apparatus for Hatching Poultry of every description by Steam. 
Admission to each 15. from Ten till Dusk. 





E HIBITION of SPLENDID DRAWINGS, 
‘ Soho-square, is open, containing a most brilliant Collec- 
tion by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R-A. and the following Academi- 
tothard, Wilkie, Westalls Owen, Colllan, Greer Banal, 
Stot! e! ollins, © i 
lones.—By the late Messrs. Gainsbo: ” Wilson, Cipriani, 
, 














rong! 
Hamilton, and Bartolozzi.—--By Messrs. Leslie, A.RA 
H. Edridge, A.R.A.: and by ee Girtin, Dewint, "Haveli 
Cristall, hten, Brockedon, Green, Wilkin, Uwins, Clennell 
‘ozens, Robertson, G. R. Ward, Kirk, Martin Ward, Moreland, 
&c. &e. With choice Specimens by the following Oid Masters, 
from the finest Collections: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Parme- 
giano, Corregeios Annibal rrecei, Paul v 
an 








o 
anecdotes enliven the pages of this valuable work.—Id. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE QUR LAST: 


Redgauntlet, a Tale of the Eighteenth Century, by the 
Aushor of “ Waverley,” &c.3 vols. ll. 1 ts. 6d. —Portraits 
to illustrate the Novels, &c, of the Author of Waverley, 
Bio. 3f. 4s. ; 8vo, 41.; India proofs, 5!. 12s.—Charles 
the Second, a Comedy, hi: H. Payne, 8vo..3s.—Tour- 
nay, ty the Author of “ The Fire-Eater,’’ }2mo. 8s. 6d. 
_ tit Herpaite, 2 vols. 18mo. 6s.—Venice under the 
Yoke of France and Austria, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s.—Bow- 
dich’s Discoveries of the Portuguese in Angola and Mo- 
zambique, 8vo. 10s.—Nichol’s Account of St. Katha- 
tine’s Hospital and Church, 4to. 10s. 6d.—Townley’s 
Answer to Abbé Dabois, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Plowden’s 
Human Sabordination, 8vo. 6s.—Knox’s Songs of Israel, 
12mo, 6s.—~Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, ii. 4to. 
Ul, .1s—Morton’s Sermon on Confirmation, 8vo. 6d.— 

*§ Key to the Greék Testament, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Smith’s Translation of Xenoption’s Ansvesis,870. lts., 
‘fine, 12. 3s.—Bacon’s Elements of Voeal Science, post 8vo. 
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irst and Second Volames of The Lit Gazette.—Address 
(post paid) to Duffield & Weller, Literary a, Cheltenham. 


NATIONAL (late the Angerstein) GALLERY. 
—This day is published, price 1s. a Descriptive and Critical 
CATALOGUE of the NATIONAL (late the Angerstein) GAL- 
LERY, now to the Public in Pall-Mall. 

Printed for G. & W, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 








different Classes of Learners, 
Ld the late Rev. JOHN HARTLEY. Revised by his Son. 
This Work is constructed apon a plan entirely new ; and com- 
Prises a great mags of informetions comprrsand imte a narrow 
compass, and stated in a way eminently calculated to rivet it in 
the memery of the . Observations are occasionally added, 
r papils ; and questions for exemiug- 





10s, 6d.—-M‘Taggart’s Scottish Gallovidian Encyclope- 
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